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EXHIBITIOM OF INVENTIONS. 

The Society's Eleventh Annual Exhibition of 
reeent Inventions will be opened on Monday the 
2^h of April next. 

Persons intending to be Exhibitors should 
comnaunicate with the Secretary of the Society of 
Arts as soon as possible, stating : — 

1st. The Title of the Invention. 

2nd. Whether the Article will be a Model, 
Drawing, or Specimen. 

The Articles must he forwarded to the So- 
dety*s house, carriage paid. The days fixed for 
receiving them are Thursday the 7th, Friday the 
Sth^ and Saturday the 9th April. No articles 
toU be received after the last of these days. 

Articles which have been included in previous 
Exhibitions of the Society of Arts cannot be re- 
a(^itted. 

Articles should be accompanied by a short but 
clear description of the Invention, with a wood 
block (when possible) for illustration, and a re- 
ference to any publication in whicli^^ the Invention 
ifitdescribed. 

All Drawings exhibited must be framed. 

N"o charge is .made for space, and the admis- 
sUm to the Exhibition is free. 



EXAMINATIONS, 185^.— LOCAL 
BOARDS. 

,The foEowing gentlemen have been added to 
the Loeal Board for the Birmingham Institute:— 
Mr, Arthur Rylaaid, Vice-President. 
Mr. Robert Wright. 



The following Local Board has been ap- 
pointed since the last announcement :■ — 

For Manchester. 

Professor Bowman, Victoria-park, Ruaholme, Manohe^ier. 

Professor Greenwood, Principal of Owen's College, Man- 
chester. 

Professor Hall, Independent College, Brook's ]Sar, Msuii- 
chester. 

Mr. Jas. Kayton, Embden-street,Green}ieys, Manchester, 

Mr. Jos. Manchester, Stretford, near Manchester. 

Professor Newth, Independent College, Brook's ^r, 
Manchester. 

Mr. A. Ransome, St. Peter'srsquare, Manchester, 

Mr. R. Rumney, Ardwick, Manchester. 

Dr. R. A, Smith, Grosvenor-square, Manchester. 

Mr. E. Hutchins, Mechanics' Institution, Mj^nch^stery 
Secretary, 



CONVEKaA^ZIONI. 

The Council have arranged for two Conversa- 
zioni during the present Session; the first, on 
Saturday, the 7th May, at the Society's House, 
the card for which will admit the Member only; 
the second, on Saturday, the 28th May, at the 
South Kensington Museum, the card for which 
will admit the Member and two ladies, or one 
g>entleman. 



EXAMINATION PRIZE FUND FOR 1859. 

The following ^are the Donations up to the 
present date : — 

£ s. 
John Ball, Examiner in Book-keeping (2nd 

donation) 5 5 

C. WentworthDilke, Vice-Pres., Chairman 

of Council (4th donation) 10 10 

FpederickEdwards (annual) 1 1 

J. G. Frith, Mem. of Council (2nd donation) 6 5 

F. Seymour Haden (annual) 2 2 

— Haldimand 10 10 

Edward Highton (annual) , 2 2 

James Holmes, (annual) ,.... 1 1 

Henry Johnson (2nd donation ) 25 

London Committee of the Oxford Middle 

Glass Examinations 5 5 

Charles Eatcliff (annual) 10 XO 

Bev. Dr. Temple 6 6 

Ikrv.A.Wikon 2 2 



NOTICE TO LOCAL BOARDS. 

Forms No. 1 and No. 2 (see Appendix to the 
Examination Programme) have been issued to 
the Secretary of each Local Board, and careful 
attention to them is particularly requested. 

The following letter has also been issued 
the Secretary of each Local Board : — 

14th March, 1859. 
Deab SiR,-t-I shall be obliged by your informing me, 
without delay, whether you have any Candidates de- 
siring to be examined in Music, as, if so, I will furnish 
you with a copy of the form of test to be used at the 
Previous Examinations, as mentioned in Paragraph 74 
of the Programme. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfuUy, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 



BOABD OF EXAMmERS. 

At a meeting of the Board of Examiners bj9ld 
on Friday, the llth inst., Mr. Charles Brooke, 
M.A,, F.R.S., was elected Chairman for the .pre- 
sent year. 



ENGLISH ART IN FRANCE. 

The following circular has been issued to artists 
by the President of the Jioyal Academy : — 

SiBj — I beg to acquaint you that I have received com- 
munications, dated the 1st and 7th of this month, from 
H.E. ** Le Ministre d'Etat et de la MaisonderEmpereur," 
confirming, by the following regulations, the liberal 
invitation before made known by M. Silvestre to the 
artists of this country :— 

A ^special room will be reserved in the ''Palais de 
rindustrie'* for the reception of abouttwoi hundred works 
by lEnglish aitists. 

The fiecond condition proposes that works ofifered Jor 
the Bsiris Exhibition should be first examined by an 
English Jury. On this point 'Itfaougbt it necessary t9 
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Bubmit to H.E. the French Minister that some difficulty 
and delay might ensue, and I ventured to suggest that a 
representative of the French Exhibition Jury should be 
either deputed to this country or appointed here by the 
French authorities to decide on the selection. But H.E., 
in reply, adheres so far to the original condition as to 
require that the Jury or the individual, appointed to 
select the works, should be English, and nominated by 
English authorities. I must therefore leave the solution 
of this difficulty to those artists who propose to exhibit. 

Works admitted by the Jury will be consigned to Mr. 
Ernest Gambart* — Director of the Annual Exhibition of 
French Pictures in London — who will undertake their 
conveyance. 

The *• Directeur-G6n€ral des Musees Imperiaux" will 
deliver to Mr. Ernest Gambart, or to his agent, receipts 
for such works on their arrival at the '* Palais de I'lndus- 
trie." 

All works must be deposited in the " Palais de Tlndus- 
trie" at the latest on the 10th of April next. 

At the close of the Exhibition the works of the English 
artists will be returned to Mr. Ernest Gambart, who has 
undertaken to send them back to England. 

Should the English exhibitors be disposed to sell their 
works, they can communicate their conditions to the 
" Directeur-General des ;Musees Imperiaux," either 
directly or through Mr. Ernest Gambart. 

For the expenses attending the arrangement and con- 
servation of the works during the Exhibition, the French 
Administration will be responsible. For the expenses of 
conveyance to and from Paris, the artist exhibitors will 
be responsible. 

Should you require any further information on this 
subject generally, I have to request that you will com- 
municate with Mr. Ernest Gambart. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

C. L. EASTLAKE. 

7, Fitzroy-square, 8th March, 1859. 



FIFTEENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Wednesday, March 16, 1859. 

The Fifteenth Ordinary Meeting of the One 
Hundred and Fifth Session was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 16th inst., Sir Richard Bethell, M.P., 
in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Begbie, Robert Spear I Dod, Charles 

Clough, Arthur Hugh | Hetley, J. H. 

Kerr, Peter 

The following Institution has been taken into 
Union since the last announcement : — 

Canterbury, Church of England Young Men's Literary 
Association. 

The Paper read was — 

ON TRADE MARKS. 

Bt Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S.. &c. 

The lofty position gained by the British manufac- 
turer in the markets of the world, is, indeed, one of 
considerable difficulty and delicacy. Exposed to open 
competition at home and abroad , it is not sufficient for him 
to have secured such a position by dint of industry and 
perseverance; he must maintain it by constant efforts 
towards absolute excellence. It is not enough that he has 
gained an enviable reputation ; he must continue to de- 
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serve it. Let there be the smallest declension in the quality 
of the materials, or in the preparation of the article — 
let there be, in short, the least diminution of absolute 
merit — and the British manufacturer will cease to enjoy 
the supremacy which is now everywhere freely awarded 
to him. Time was when, with an almost exclusive 
monopoly of machinery, he stood alone, at least, as the 
possessor of useful and cheap materials. Now even this 
disparity between the high-priced foreign manufacture 
and the moderately-charged British goods is fast dis- 
appearing. Let the British manufacturer realise the 
altered condition in which he is placed, and provide for 
its exigencies. 

Fortunately, however, the British manufacturers are 
well alive to such demands upon their skill and energies, 
and we see them everywhere striving to rival all compe- 
titors, and to maintain untarnished the reputation they 
have gained. Their aim is to produce an article 
which, for its price, may be unequalled and unexcelled 
in this or any country ; and, whenever they stamp such 
articles with their names, cyphers, or labels, they enter 
into solemn guarantees that the goods so marked 
shall invariably be of the quality represented. Their 
endeavour is to establish such an intimate relation- 
ship between the mark and the manufacture, that, 
in whatever market such goods may be presented 
for sale, the same may be received with the most 
implicit faith and reliance. A mark on a manu- 
facture, is, in fact, like the impress of the Sovereign 
on a coin — a sufficient evidence, universally accredited, 
that the coin is of a specific weight and fineness ; and so, 
in the middle ages, the mark was not the simple signa- 
ture of the merchant or manufacturer, but a certificate 
of guarantee, given by public authority, touching the 
quality of the produce, its origin, weight, &c. And the 
British manufacturers have succeeded in establishing such 
a reputation for their marks. The largest portion of ar- 
ticles of their manufacture is sold in foreign markets by 
such marks, and the prices vary according to the different 
marks or labels. The confidence is indeed unlimited. 
Not the slightest doubt is ever entertained but that the 
quality of the articles will at all times prove identically 
the same. In China, India, Spain, Italy, everywhere 
the same amount of confidence exists. 

This is the fruit of a long continued adherence on the 
part of the manufacturer to maintain unaltered this cor- 
respondence between the quality and the mark, and to do 
aught to destroy such confidence would be for him a 
suicidal deed against his own reputation. But what 
he does not do for himself, others unfortunately do 
for him ; and he is frustrated in all his endeavours 
by the ingenious deceptions practised upon his labels and 
marks, and even upon his own name. The ways in which 
such piracies are effected are often curious and bold. 
To give some palpable instances, here are two real cases 
brought before our courts. A Mr. Leathart, of the Bur- 
lington Arcade, invented a greasy composition for the 
hair, and styled it " The Medicated Mexican Balm," 
which was sold as Perry's Medicated Mexican Balm. 
No sooner was this known, than a Mr. Truefitt, a rival 
hairdresser and perfumer in the same place, made some- 
thing similar, and called it Truefitt's Medicated 
Mexican Balm. 

The other case is even more singular, of an individual 
taking undue advantage of his name being similar to 
that of a celebrated manufacturer. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the well-known advertisement : — 

THE MIGHTY HEALER! 

WOBLD-KNOWN AND WORLD- TRIED, 

HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT. 

I am not prepared to indorse the recommendations 
given by that band of individuals who have thereby 
been cured of their gout, rheumatism, and other diseases, 
having never, happily, had occasion to resort to such 
cures, but certain it is, that HoUoway sells his pills at 
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244, Strand, and that a constant flow of anxious cus- 
tomers daily resort to this British JSsculapius. What 
must have been his surprise upon finding one day 
another Holloway a few doors off setting up an op- 
position by the title 

H. HOLLOW AY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 

and giving pill-boxes and pots exactly similar in form to 
the labels and wrappers he had always used ? I might 
multiply cases of this nature, in every trade and in 
every manufacture. 

It may be well, however, to state distinctly what is 
the trade mark of which we speak, and in what manner 
it is commonly used. The mark may consist of the 
name of the manufacturer, or a seal, or a vignette, or 
any letter, in whatever manner placed, or a cypher, 
or a wrapper, coloured or not, or any other sign serving 
to distinguish the products of a manufacturer. It 
may be adhesive, or non-adhesive. It may be put 
inside the article or outside. It may be the emblem of 
anything, such as a cross, a bird, a quadruped, a castle, 
a star, a comet, a sun, &c. Nor is it necessary that this 
emblem be new ; suffice that its application be new, that 
is to say, that it has not been employed as yet as a dis- 
tinctive mark of similar products. The vignette em- 
ployed as a mark may represent a public establishment, 
or a view of anything. The mark may be composed of 
initials combined together or separate ; the letters may 
be in different forms, straight or inverted; in any man- 
ner, in fact, provided they constitute a mark differing 
from all other marks. Where the simple initials are 
used without any other distinction they cannot afford 
sufficient security, because there may be manufacturers 
bearing names with the same initials, who would have a 
right to use the same mark. Numberless examples 
might be given of such marks. For instance, Manches- 
ter cotton-yarn is generally sold in bundles covered by a 
ticket representing either a lion or any other object, in 
different colours. Shirtings and other goods have the 
names of the manufacturers printed in red or blue on the 
piece itself. Iron has marks impressed on the bars. 
Paper has a water mark. We hear of " Bass's Ale," of 
**Glenfield's Patent Starch," of "Taylor's Persian 
Thread," of "Nevill's Digestive Bread," and many other 
like articles. Moreover, we have the many patented 
articles with the names of the manufacturers attached. 
In fact, most articles of trade bear either one or other 
distinctive mark. In all such cases the exclusive pos- 
aession of such marks, if favourably and extensively 
known, is itself a real source of wealth to the manufac- 
turer, thus securing for himself and his successors, not 
only an honourable reputation, but a just reward of his 
efforts. ' 

Now the counterfeiting of such marks supposes an 
imitation designedly calculated to prejudice the person 
who first used it. Therefore, to prove a counterfeit there 
must be three things, first, the imitation ; second, the 
imitation with the intent to defraud; and third, an injury 
caused, oV attempted. Where, for instance, the imita- 
tion is casual or involuntary, there would be no counter- 
feit. It is easy, however, to distinguish between a 
fraudulent and an innocent or involuntary imitation. 
The law in this country is clear on the subject. 
No man has a right to sell goods of his own ma- 
nufacture upon a false and deceitful representation 
that they are of the manufacture of another. No 
man has a right to dress himself in colours, or adopt 
and bear symbols to which he has no peculiar or ex- 
clusive right, thereby to personate another person for 
the purpose of inducing the people to suppose either 
that he is that other person, or that he is connected 
with him, and selling the manufacture of such other 
person, while he is really selling his own. Whenever it is 
found that a fraudulent attempt is made to pirate another 
person's name or label, the Courts of Equity in this 
country grant a remedy, by an injunction, to restrain 



such party from using the name or label of another. It 
is not that an individual has a right to such name or 
mark. A man cannot acquire a property merely in a 
name or mark, but another person has no right to make 
use of that name or mark for the purposes of deception. 
In the words of the Lord Chancellor, in a recent case, 
this right cannot properly be described as a copyright ; 
it is, in fact, a right which can be said to exist only by 
its violation ; it is the right which any person desig- 
nating his wares or commodities by a particular trade- 
mark has to prevent others from selling wares which are 
not his, marked with that trade mark in order to mislead 
the public, and so incidentally to injure the person who 
is the owner of the trade mark. A manufacturer has, 
therefore, a right of action against any one who affixes 
to his goods the mark he is accustomed to use upon his 
own, and sells them upon a representation that they are 
of the manufacture which such mark would denote them 
to be. Of course, in order to establish a right to 
damages, it would have to be proved that the defendant 
had adopted a mark so like the mark of the plaintiff as 
to be calculated to impose upon ordinary persons, and to 
induce them to believe that the goods were the plaintiff's 
goods, and also that the acts complained of were done 
with the intention to deceive. The plaintiff" himself 
must be accustomed to use a certain mark to denote that 
the goods so marked were of his own manufacture. He 
must prove that such mark was well known and under- 
stood in the particular trade, and that the defendant had 
adopted the mark and sold the goods bearing it, and for 
the plaintiff's goods, with intent to deceive. A few 
cases will best illustrate the requisites for a successful; 
prosecution against the piracy of trade marks. Mr. 
Crawshay, an extensive iron master, marks his iron by 
his name, W. Crawshay, orW. C, enclosed in a ring, and 
this mark is universally known. 

In 1837, Mr. Crawshay found in Mr. Thompson's 
wharf some bars of iron bearing a mark which he at 



first supposed to be his own mark ON, Cj) but which* 
on closer inspection he found to be (w!ol) ^^* 

Crawshay ascertained, moreover, that this mark com- 
monly passed in the Turkish market for his own mark. 
Although this mark was not exactly like Crawshay's, 
yet the " O" which was substituted for the •' C" was, 

in conjunction with the *' W" and the ^ J so 
palpable an imitation of his mark, that it left no doubt 
as to the intent. A suit was thereupon instituted by 
Crawshay against Thompson. Mr. Thompson admitted 
that he often executed orders for the Turkish market 



with iron stamped QV^Pj and (j^Wj. The appli- 
cation was, however, dismissed, because there was no • 
sufficient proof of any intention on his part to imitate 
the mark of Crawshay. 

Another requisite, we have said, is, that the plaintiff 
must prove that he has suffered damage from the alleged 
piracy. A Mr. Lawfeon was the promoter of a bank, to 
be called ♦* The Bank of London." He had incurred 
expenses in putting up the name on a brass plate, and in 
publishing prospectuses, but he was beaten in the race, 
and other parties established the bank by that very name. 
Mr. Lawson never carried on the business of banking — 
had not a single customer, and was therefore not in a 
position to be damnified. Under such circumstances no 
suit could be maintained. Such is the state of the law 
on the subject. 

There are, indeed, some old laws on some special 
branches of trade respecting trade marks. Thus, by a 
statute of George II., persons affixing stamps to foreign 
linens, in imitation of the stamps affixed to those of Scot- 
land and Ireland, forfeited £6 for each offence, and persons 
exposing for sale, or packing up any foreign linens as the 
manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, forfeited the 
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same, and £5 for each piece of linen so exposed for sale 
or packed up. So the legislature empowered the Gold- 
smiths' Company to call upon the manufacturers to 
bring all the articles they made to their Hall for the 
purpose of being assayed and stamped with their Hall 
mark ; but various exemptions from Hall-ir)arking were 
sanctioned by law. In the same manner the Cutlers' 
Company of Sheffield were empowered to grant marks to 
any persons carrying on any of the incorporated trades, 
with power of summary jurisdiction before two magis- 
trates to enforce such regulations. Apart, however, from 
these special laws, the general remedy now afforded 
against the counterfeiting of trade marks is by suit in 
equity, and the Court has repeatedly declared that a man 
is not to sell his own goods under the pretence that they 
are the goods of another man. Yet something is wanting 
at Common Law. It is not enough to have power to 
restrain another person from committing an act fraudu- 
lent in itself because it proves injurious to another. 
More is wanted. If such acts are criminal and fraudulent 
in themselves, why should they not be punished as such ? 
If a person puts a false mark or token on an article, and 
sells the article by means of that false token, that 
amounts to a cheat, cheats being defined to be all deceit- 
ful practices, defrauding or endeavouring to defraud 
another of his known right, by means of some artful de- 
vices, contrary to the plain rules of common honesty. I 
need not say that it ought to be the business of the law 
to impress a character of probity and morality in trade 
and manufacture, not onty by prohibiting the use of such 
deceitful practices, but by punishing the perpetrators of 
them as ribald adventurers who seek to make capital of 
other people's means and abilities. Yet all attempts at 
bringing such cases before a criminal court have failed. 
For instance, an artist of some celebrity, Mr. John 
Linnell, painted a picture and put his name on it. 
Eecently a picture professing to be Linnell's original 
picture, and having Linnell's name painted on it, was 
sold at the shop of a picture dealer, named Thomas 
Closs, for iS130. This was a clear deception. The 
party was indicted for obtaining money upon false pre- 
tences, and for forgery. Upon the former he was ac- 
^quitted ; but he was convicted of forgery. When the 
case came before the superior court the judgment was 
quashed, and it was decided that there was no forgery, 
forgery consisting in the false and fraudulent making 
or uttering of a written instrument to the prejudice of 
another's right. 

Another case occurred lately, of somewhat the same 
nature, and with like results. A George Borwick was 
in the habit of selling certain powders, some called Bor- 
wick's baking powder, and others Borwick's egg powder. 
These powders were sold in packets, and were wrapped 
up in printed paper, containing the name of George 
Borwick, but the packets were so wrapped that the name 
was not visible till the packets were opened. A certain 
John Smith endeavoured to seir baking powders, but 
had them returned to him because they were not Bor- 
wick's powder. Subsequently he went to a printer, and 
representing his name to be Borwiek, desired him to 
print 10,000 labels as nearly as possibly like those used 
by Borwick, except that the name of Borwick was to be 
omitted in the baking powders. The labels were printed 
according to his order, and a considerable quantity of 
Smith's powder was sold as Borwick's powder. The 
label ran thus : — 

PATRONIZED ^Y THE ADMIRALTY. 



BORWICK'S 

ORIGINAL 

GERMAN BAKING POWDER 

FOR MAKING 

BREAD WiTHOtJT YEAST, 
PUDDINGS WITHOUT EGGS. 
Then followed the directions, pi^fessing ■ to - be ap- 



jjroved by the Queen's private baker* and then a me- 
morandum to this effect :— 

The public are requested to see that each wrapper is 
signed George Borwick, without which none is genuine. 

Smith was indicted for forgery, but it was not held 
to be so» as the fraud consisted not in getting the 
name printed, because, in that case, he would have been 
guilty of 10,000 forgeries as soon as he got these wrap- 
pers from the printer; but in putting inside the wrapper 
powder which was not genuine, and selling that for the 
genuine Borwick's powder. It is indeed difficult to con- 
ceive any difficulty in considering such acts as forgeries. 
What difference does it make, whether the imitation of 
the handwriting of an individual, or the unauthorised use 
of his name be by the hand or by the press,— in one copy 
or ten thousand? The criminal act is all the same. It is 
like issuing a cheque with a false signature, or the passing 
of a counterfeit coin from the counter. In France all such 
acts are held to be dSlits or misdemeanours, and as such 
they are punished with penalties and imprisonment. By 
the French law the pirating or counterfeiting any trade 
mark ; the using of such coimterfeited mark ; the 
fraudulent application of a mark belonging to another ; 
the selling, or attempting to sell, any manufacture with 
a counterfeited mark, are punishable with a penalty of 
from 60 to 3,000 francs, and imprisonment of from three 
months to three years. We shall now sum up the state 
of the law on trade marks in this country, and I will 
avail myself oi the following propositions, embodied in 
a recent article on the subject in a legal periodical : 

1. That the first producer or vendor of any article gains 
no right of property in that article, so as to prevent others 
from manufacturing, producing, or vending it. 

2. That although any other person may manufactute, 
produce, and sell any such article, yet he must not in 
any manner, either by using the name or similar marks, 
wrappers, labels, or devices, or colourable imitations 
thereof, or otherwise hold out to the public that he is 
manufacturing, producing, or selling the identical article 
prepared, manufactured, produced, or sold by the other, 
that is to say, he may not make use of the name or repu- 
tation of the other in order to sell his own preparation, 

3. The right to use or restrain others from using any 
mark or name of a firm is in the nature of a good-will, 
and therefore going to the surviving or continuing part- 
ner in such firm, and the personal representatives of a 
deceased partner have an interest in it. 

4. That Courts of Equity in these cases only act as 
auxiliary to the legal rights, and to prevent injury, and 
give relief by account where damages at law would be 
inadequate to the injury received ; and they will not 
interfere by injunction in the first instance unless a good 
legal title is shown, and even then they never preclude 
the parties from trying the right at law if desired. 

6. If the legal title be so doubtful as not to induce the 
court to grant the injunction, yet it will put the parties 
in a position to try the legal right at law notwithstanding 
the suit. 

6. That before the party is entitled to relief in equity, 
he must truly represent his title, and the mode in which 
he became possessed of the article for the vending of 
which he claims protection, it being a clear rule of the 
Courts of Equity not to extend their protection to per- 
sons Whose case is not founded on truth. 

It makes no difference here whether the plaintiff is an 
alien friend or a native subject. An alien is not now 
regarded as the outside barbarian he was till lately con- 
sidered in China, and the struggle in all commercial 
countries for some centuries has been to enlarge his |)ri- 
vileges and power as to all matters of property and trade. 
By Magna Charta it was provided that aliens might be 
allowed to go and come, and buy and sell, without any evil 
tolls. The law of England, said Mr. Justice Hale, rather 
contracts than extends the disability of aliens, becaus6 the 
' Shutting otit of aliens tends to the loss of people, 'who 
^hen laboriously employed, are the true riches of any 
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country. An alien, even while residing abroad, might 
bring a suit in this country. In one case a M. Pisani, 
the chief of the Dragomans, attached to the British Em- 
bassy at the Ottoman Porte, was allowed tor bring in a 
suit against the editor of the Times for libel. And so 
an alien friend using a mark, known and established as 
the mark of a special manufacture, could, in our Courts, 
obtain the same rights as a British subject against mis- 
using and counterfeiting such mark. Thus, recently, 
the fkmous Jean Maria Farina, a Prussian subject, sued 
a certain Silverlock for having printed labels with the 
signature, " Jean Maria Farina gegenuber dem Julich 
Platz," with a particular flourish, and also a seal and 
stamp, which were attached to bottles of spurious Eau 
do Cologne. No question was made that Jean Maria 
Farina was a Prussian subject, out of the jurisdiction" of 
her Majesty. 

Of the same nature was the recent case, of Collins and 
Co. This Company are. manufacturers of edge tools 
in the United States of America, possessing great re- 
putation in various parts of the world. They stamp 
on their manufactures the words, ** Collins and Co., 
Hartford, cast steel, warranted," and also affix printed 
labels, with " Look for the stamp Hartford, if you 
want the genuine Collins and Co. Sam. W. Collins." 
A Birmingham merchant imitated the trade mark and 
labels of the company, and was in the habit of sel- 
ling and exporting tools so stamped as being the tools 
of the company. The company, residing in Ame- 
rica, sought to restrain the defendants in England 
from the use of the trade ma»k, and the injunction was- 
granted. In the judgment, Vice-Chancellor Wood 
laid down the broad principle — ** Every subject in every 
country, not being an alien enemy, is entitled to have a 
fraudulent injury to his property arrested at the foun- 
tain head, a right which is recognised in every civilised 
conUttunity.'* Something was indeed brought out in 
that trial which appeared extremely discreditable toboth 
American and English manufacturers; a state of com- 
mercial morals which does discredit to all parties con- 
cerned, and it may be trusted that they are but few* 

There we find the defendant admitting the use of the 
trade mark and labels of the Company, but stating that 
it'was the custom at Birmingham for the manufacturers 
of goods to receive orders fiH>m merchants to affix there- 
upon particular trade marks, which is done accordingly 
as a matter of ^course, the manufacturers relying on the 
respectability of the.mercbant giving the order for his 
having authority to act as the agent of, or for his holding 
a 1 i^oper licence from^ the persons whose trade marks 
wer^. so used. The same defendant, the Birmingham; 
manufacturer, in his answer, further stated that he had 
been informed and believed that the Company had em- 
ployed persons in England to manufacture goods in this 
country, and to attacii to such goods the trade mark and 
labels of the Company, with a view to induce the public 
to believe that the goods so made by deputy, were in 
reality the genuine productions of " The Collins Com- 
pany." Some disclaimer to such assertions has, it is 
true, appeared in the Tifms , but, if I am not misinformed, 
the practice of causing foreign manufacturers to execute 
orders for British goods, the same to be marked with 
British marks, is not uncommon with our manufacturers*; 
Should this be true, we might say, ere we go to foreign 
courtft and ask them to give redress for our grievances, 
let us purify our dealings — let us be perfectly clear of all 
such imputations.r 

The law of the United States of America is the same 
as that of England as respects the right of aliens. 
By a statute of New York, of 1850, forgery of trade 
marks, with intent to deceive or defraud the purchaser 
or manufacturer, is made a misdemeanour, and the 
s^iog of goods with forged stamps scienter, with- 
oui disclosing the fact to the purchaser, is likewise 
made penal. Aliens may aniert this right. in the 
OQurto/eqAallrf with citieene* Atauiimfacturer of sewiDg* 



thready casry ing on business bothtiuAitterica and England ,• 
sued another Amencan^ manttfacturer for having sold 
the thread with his mark. A defence was set up that 
theplaintiff was an'alidUy and that therefore he was not' 
entitled to protection, but Mr. Justice Story said, "In 
the coui'ts of the United States, under the constitution-^ 
and laws, aliens are entitled to the same protection of 
their rights as citizens. There is no difference between- 
the case of a citizen and that of an alien friend, when' 
his rights are openly violated." Another American 
judge said, " Amity and courtesy are due to all friendly 
strangers, rather than imposition or pillage. Taking their 
marks and using them, as and for them, and for their 
damage, is like preying on a visitor, or inhospitably 
plundering a wreck on shore. l>o elevate oui?, own 
character as a nation, and the purity of our judicial tribu- 
nals, it seems to me- we- ought to go as far in the redress 
and punishment of these deceptions as can be vindicated 
on any sound principle." 

The state of the law in France-is not so satisfactory. 
The French courts have declared that the laws which 
protect trade marks conoem the natives only ; but pro- 
vision is made by the law of 1857, whereby foreign sub-*- 
jects may, by special treaties, b6 placed on the same- 
footing as French subjects as regards trade marks. The- 
law in question is as follows : — 

•'Art. 5. Les etrangers qui possedent en France des 
etablissements d'industrie.ou ducommer^e, jouissent, pour 
les produits de leurs ^tablissements, du benefice de la 
presenteloi, en remplissantlesformalites-qu'elleprescrit." 

"Art. 6. Les etrangers et les Franyais dont les etablisse- 
raents sont situes hora de la France, jouissent ^galement 
du benefice de la pr^sente loi pour les produits de ces 
etablissements, si,, dans les pays oibjila sont situes, des 
conventions diplomatiques ont etabli la reciprocite pour 
les marques Fran9aises. Dans ce cas, le depot des marques 
etrang^i es a lieu au greffe du Tribunal de Commerce du 
ddpartement de la Seine." 

The French law gives, therefore, no protection ta 
British trade marks, until a treaty of reciprocity is made 
on the subject with France. The right granted to French 
subjects to sue in our courts in parallel cases is not suffi- 
cient. In consequence of this law, treaties have beQn' 
already formed betweea France and other countries foi- 
the reciprocal protection of trade marks, viz., with^ 
Portugal on the 12th August, 1853;; with Saxony on tha^ 
19th May, 1856 ; with Russia, on the 14th June, 1857 ; 
with Baden on the 2nd July, 1857, and with Switzerland 
in October, 1858. These treaties provide ' * that any re- 
production in one country of the trade marks used in the > 
other shall be severely prohibited, and give right to ac- 
tions for damages on the part of the party injured before 
the tribunals of . the country where such piracy has been 
made. Where the subject of any of the two states wishes 
to secure his property in trade marks, he must deposit such 
marks in the places appointed by the two countries for 
the purpose." Such is the protection wanted by the 
British manufacturers in France and elsewhere. All 
that is required to be done is the formation of treaties on 
the subject, in order that we. may obtain the same pri- 
vileges as other powers have obtained under their special 
treaties. 

In Prussia the law is sufficiently explicit as to the pro- 
hibition of using the name and mark of another, or put- 
ting in circulation such marks, with intent to deceive, but 
the I courts are not ready to grant the same protec- 
tion to .foreign subjects, and- whilst we allow a Prussian 
subject to sue in the British courts for an invasion of his 
rig^it, the Britiak.subject would not be heard in theirs 
against the invasion of his right, It is a common practice 
with theGewnau manufacturers ^to. produce a low-priced 
and inferior articl«, wretch^y bad, upon which they 
unscrupulously impress the trade marks of the most cele- 
brated Sheffield and other English makers. The samie 
Gevman warehouse will seU'fiiBs iaa?ked Spear and Jack- 
son^ Marsh Brothers, &c., &c., and such counterfeited 
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articles are sent from Germany to other countries under | Or this other : — 

the colour of British goods, at very low prices. Thus the 

fishhook knife, the property of Bateman, which sells at 

3s. 6d. per dozen net, is met by a spurious article sent out 

from Prussia at Is. 5d. per dozen. Needles are sent from 

Germany at lOd. per thousand, imitating'English articles 

varying in price from 3s. to 6s. These are some specimens 

of British marks printed in Germany and placed over 

German goods. 



WARRANTED BEST STEEL 

MARKED M KENYON 

Manufactured hy John Kenymt S Co* 
SHEFFIELD 



Sometimes they make trifling mistakes in printing 
English names or words, but this seldom happens, and the 
mistakes are never sufficiently conspicuous to defeat 
their object of deception. 



GENUmE IMPROVED SPRIKG STEEL, 

PROM THE MANUFACTORY OF 

WILLIAM GRAFES AND SONNS, 

ZAWB WORKS, SHEFFIELB. 



In addition to the marks stamped upon the goods 
themselves, it has been the custom of the English manu- 
facturers to attach labels upon the separate parcels, indi- 
cating the name and address of the maker. These also 
have been copied exactly, and attached in the same way 
to their parcels by the German manufacturers, so that no 
difference is perceptible in the appearance of the parcels 
made up by the English, and those of their disreputable 
and fraudulent imitators. And as if to fill up the sum of 
their imposture, the Sheffield manufacturer having en- 
closed in such parcel of goods a printed notice of the de- 
ception thus practised upon the public, the Germans im- 
mediately had the effrontery to copy this also. Witness 
the following notice : — 



GATE near SHEFFIELD 




JOHN REDFERN'S 

Superior Files 

WARRANTED 
JOHN REDFERN begs leave to state that frequent 
and various attempts have been made to imitate his 
Files with spurioua Articles ; and to prevent such 
Imposition in future please to OBSEEYE-none are 
of his manufacture hut those stamped B. Q and labelled 
on the outside wrapper with the same Mark and his 
Name JOHN REDFERN he being the only person 
authorised to use the said Mark. 



JOHN BEDFORD, SHEFFIELD. 

The enclosed are warranted of 
FIRST-RATE QUALITY. 



Corporate 
Mark. 



To imitate which 
is felony. 



The result of these wholesale deceptions may well be 
imagined. They produce loss of reputation and loss of 
trade to the British manufacturer. The German houses 
profit by their indemnity to the utmost extent. Whilst 
they stamp all their inferior goods with the most cele- 
brated English names and trade marks, they take care 
to put their own names upon any manufacture having 
the slightest pretensions to excellence ; and thus they 
contrast the latter with the former, to the obvious in- 
jury of the English manufacturer. I am sure practices 
of this nature require only to be made known to secure 
a frank disavowal on the part of every honest manu- 
facturer in Germany. The Prussian Government will 
surely not hesitate one moment in giving the most ample 
guarantees against the continuance of such dealings, and 
in return for the protection so generously granted in the 
British Courts to the plaints of any Prussian manufac- 
turer, they will open their courts to the complaint of the 
injured British manufacturer. 

That something is wanted in the Prussian law is quite 
evident from the following fact : — By the Criminal Code 
of Saxony, of 1838, it is provided that those who counter- 
feit the stamps, or particular marks, such as are usually 
attached to the produce and manufacture of mercantile 
houses, and use such marks or labels in trade, incur a 
penalty not exceeding two months' imprisonment, or a 
pecuniary fine. But, though the Prussian and Saxon 
laws respectively afibrd protection to their native traders, 
it was not clear that the same protection would be ex- 
tended to the subjects of each others country. Frequent 
disputes arose as cases of piracy constantly occurred, and 
it became necessary for the two governments to come to 
a better understanding on the subject ; hence the follow- 
ing declaration issued by the Saxon Government, in 
July, 1840:— 

** Le Gouvernement Royal de Saxe et le Gouvernement 
Royal de Prusse etant convenus d'assimiler reciproque- 
ment les uns aux autre.s, et de traiter de la m^me 
maniere leurs sujets respectifs quant a la protection 
legale de marques des marchandises, et en consequence, 
le Gouvernement Royal de Prusse ayant declare que les 
dispositions de la loi royale de Prusse de Juillet, 1840, 
relative ^ la protection des marques de marchandises, 
paragraphs 1 et 2, devaientaussirencontrerleur application 
en faveur des sujets du Roi de Saxe dans toute V ^tendue 
de la monarchic Prussienne, les Ministres Royaux de 
Saxe soussignes, bien que la legislation du Royaume 
de Saxe sur ce rapport ne fasse deja elle-meme aucune 
esp^ce de difference entre les indigenes et les etrangers, 
declarent neanmoins d'une maniere particuli^re et ex- 
presse, que la defence avec V indication de p6nalit6 con- 
tenue dans V article 252 du Code Criminal du 30 Mars, 
1838, doit aussi ^t re appliqu^e ^ la contrefayon des timbres, 
marques particuli^res, ou etiquettes de n^gotians ou 
fabricans des etats du Roi de Prusse." 

The following is an extract from a proposed new com- 
mercial code for the whole of Germany, at present under 
the consideration of the Law Conference at Nttrnberg : — 

** Whosoever fraudulently marks goods, their wrappers, 
or packages, with the names or trade marks of a manu- 
facturer, producer, or merchant, or with his knowledge 
or connivance, allows such goods fraudulently marked to 
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bapojd, is liajbl^ tp a,fiijie,of 180 dQUai;^ fp^'.e^^eh.ofFeno^., 
The same pennlty is incurred if tUe goods, their wrappers, 
or packages, are fraudulently marked with the; names.or 
trade marks, and, place of residence, or place of manufac- 
ture of a manufacturer, producer, or merchant reaideuii 
in a foreign country, provided that in the state to which 
the foreigner belongs reciprocity in duly guarauteed by 
treaty." 

The above penalty is also incurred if the trade marks, 
&c., and places of residence are so imitated aa^ to deceive 
the public in purchasing the goods. 

In Belgium, trade marks are protected by the courts, 
though there does not appear to be any positive Uw on 
the subject., The same may be said as to the state of 
th^, law in other countries. The difficulty connected 
with the subject arises from the fact that trade marks 
cannot be considered as coming under the idea of pro^ 
perty entitled, as such, to the protection of the law ; 
and . that wherever such right is granted, as in the case 
of copyright, it is confined to native subjects, and is not 
e3(:t$nded in favour of subjects of foreigu countries. 
Xet, as literary and artistic property have been pro- 
tected by treaties, securing an international copyright 
and an international patent right, so we should en- 
deavour to protect industrial property by securing an 
international right to trade marks ; and to that effect we 
should enter into treaties with foreign powers in the 
same manner as France has already done. Doubtless we 
have nothing to offer in exchange for the protection de- 
manded, inasmuch as we do already afford such protec- 
tion to all fordgn subjects ; and we could in no case enter- 
tain the qvLGs' on of shutting our courts to the subjects of 
suchcountrie.. a,s will unjustly refuse to satisfy the demands 
of our manut.icturers against the most barefaced piracies. 
We should never commit a moral wrong because a right 
is refused to us. In the event of such treaties being en- 
tered into, a place of registration of such trade marks 
would have to be provided in the same manner as in the 
case of patents and copyrights of designs. In France the 
registration is valid for fifteen years, after which it must 
be renewed. 

I have thus brought before the society the state 
of the law on trade marks in this and other coun- 
tries. The subject is an important one for our manu- 
facturers, and any defect in the law should be care- 
fully' considered and provided for. It is essential to re- 
ti^pve any difficulty that may exist in our criminal law, 
for the purpose of visiting with high penalties, those 
who counterfeit, pirate, abuse, and forge the namesj 
cyphers, and trade marks of others, thereby defraud- 
ing the injured parties, obtaining money under false 
pretences, and otherwise perpetrating an open public 
deception and fraud. And it is also necessary to obtain 
similar guarantees from foreign powers, so that the 
courts of all civilised nations shall be opened for the 
suppression of such practices by whomsoever, and against 
whomsoever, committed. 

Mutual confidence is the bond which supremely binds 
together all the merchants of the earth, and whatever 
tends to destroy it saps the very foundation of national 
wealth. The Eastern nations are instinctively confiding, 
trusting, believing. They have faith in the word of a 
merchant, in his acts, in his promises. Other nations 
are more disposed to cavil and to scepticism ; but how- 
evea: varied these natural dispositions, they find no cor- 
responding outlet in commerce. There, no other priur 
ciple is allowed to rule but one of mutual trust. Interest 
demands it; experience sanctions it; and hpw stinted, 
how unsatistactory, and how insecure would commerce be 
without it. Every act of trade, by which operations of 
an unlimited amount are daily transacted, is essentially 
founded on confidence. Millions are hourly transferred, 
from band to hand by the4mple delivery of pieces; of 
5p,pjBrj such as a bill of exchange, a bill of lading, or a 
policy of insurance, and contracts of immewse quantities 
0^ prjQduce apd mer^iftildise are mad*^ by thp,4l»ple de- 



scription of a mar^iOr a m^nfactur«:'s name* I^et con- 
fidence in such instruments or in such descriptions be. 
once a]?andoned, and commerce will no longer be the 
swift revolutioniser of nations— the civiliser of mankiud* 



DISCUSSION, 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. 
William Stones, who says : — 

Frauds against English trade marks may be divided 
into, three classes, 

1. Cases in which one English manufacturer forges- 
the marks of another manufacturer, the goods being in- 
tended for sale either in the home-market or abroad, 

2. Cases in which foreign manfuacturers imitate 
English marks, for sale in their own countries. 

3. Cases in which foreign manufacturers simulate 
English marks, the goods being intended for exportation 
to other countries, or the English colonies and posses- 
sions. 

Now, I apprehend that there would not be so much 
difficulty found in framing laws ta meet these cases, as 
would be experienced in carrying them out when made, 
and the detection of the frauds themselves presents a 
still greater difficulty. 

Two or thre of the grossest frauds of trade marks 
which ever came under my notice were discovered acci- 
dentally, I may say. 

Some years ago, just at the close of business hours, a 
parcel of paper was tendered for delivery by a railway com- 
pany. As we had no advices nor even had a correspondent 
at the place whence they were forwarded, they were 
declined. The nonplussed carman solicited advice in 
his difficulty, and produced a bundle of the paper, with a 
view to obtain some hints as to the proper destination. 

A little amusement and astonishment were caused by 
the discovery that the paper professed to be made by a 
manufacturer who, it was quite certain, knew nothing 
whatever of the place or transaction, had never sanc- 
tioned the use of his name, and, so far from benefiting, 
suffered serious damage in reputation, the article being 
intrinsically less than half the value of the same descrip- 
tion of paper made by the genuine manufacturer. 

On another occasion the customs authorities met with 
a curious kind of fraud, coming under my third class ; 
and from all I can learn, this is the torm attended with 
most injury to English manufacturers, and why I suggest 
the point of difficulty of carrying out any laws which 
might be agreed upon. 

Many goods go direct from foreign ports, as Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Havre, or other foreign ports, and to our 
colonies, and the articles exported never come under any 
official inspection ; it is only when they arrive at a home 
port for transhipment that, by chance, frauds are some- 
times detected!; of such is the one I refer to. 

On a sheet of paper which I send, you will perceive 
the name of the manufacturer at full length on one side, 
and under the general trade size mark, common to all 
the trade, the initials of the individual manufacturer 
in a sort of monogram. 
This is the usual form. 

It so happened, however, in the case I speak of, that 
the name of this particular manufacturer was not the one 
required to be imitated, and therefore the one popular 
in the market to which these goods were going to be 
shipped was inserted on its proper side, at full length, 
except that the mould or frame maker, in his endea- 
vour so to slightly alter the name that it should pass 
muster, tm'ned it into a remarkable compound, such, for 
instance, as if, instead of C. Dickens, one should put a 
Q instead of the letter D. 

Nor was this the only mistake ; the workman had 
evidently copied the markings from a sheet like the 
enclosed, but mistook the monogram for a part of the 
general size-mark ; the whole resulted in the paper having 
a mis-spfelt English name in full on one side of th© 
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sheet, and the initials of a totally different firm on the 
other. 

I need scarcely say, that the false was vastly different 
in quality from ihe bona fide. 

These instances may suffice as illustrations of the 1st 
and 3rd classes of frauds. 

Of the second, I believe, many instances could with- 
out difficulty be named, and some of these may be 
considered perhaps evasions rather than frauds, '* fibs" of 
a neutral tint. 

There are somanyLondons, Kents, &c., in the United 
States, that it is not strictly untrue to say that many 
American-made articles are London-made Kent-made, 
the buyer at first happily dreaming that they are the 
produce of the old country ; and, taught by his experience, 
particularly if he happens on some other occasion to have 
purchased some good article stamped with the name of 
an American firm (although actually made in England), 
he comes to the pleasing conclusion that in manufactures 
as in all things, our cousins can '• lick the Britishers 
somewhat considerably." 

The Chairman said — We have heard from Professor 
Leone Levi a very able and most instructive paper. 
There are several points in it to which, with the per- 
mission of the meeting, I will beg leave to direct your 
attention. As t collected from Mr. Leone Levi's state- 
ment, one very important topic is, the question whether 
frauds of this description ought to be made the subject of 
criminal enactment. Now, a fraud of this kind is in 
reality the theft of a man's reputation. The thief ob- 
tains at once, the fruits, probably, of a life of labour, in- 
vention, and industr}'-; and one particular reason why I 
think it should be made the subject of criminal enact- 
ment is this — that it is utterly impossible, in by far the 
greater number of cases, to obtain anything like an ef- 
fectual remedy by civil proceeding, whether that pro- 
ceeding be of a preventive character, in the shape of an 
injunction to restrain the injury?, or whether in the shape 
of an ordinary action at law to obtain damages for the 
injuries committed. I say effectual, because it constantly 
happens that a particular market is forestalled by the thief, 
who floods the market with agreatquantity of these pirated 
articles, which are received and taken into stock by the 
traders in distant countries, and the consequence is the 
real owner of the article so pirated has no opportunity, 
at all events for that season, of obtaining a reception of 
his own goods into the market. The evil is effected by 
persons who are out of the reach of the law at the par- 
ticular time when the mischief is committed, and who 
escape the consequences, therefore, of any civil proceed- 
ings, sometimes because they are scarcely worth the ex- 
pense of such proceedings. But those individuals would 
be much deterred if the act were made the subject of 
criminal law; and not only is the reason I have men- 
tioned a valid one, as I submit, for such a change, but 
there is another circumstance which renders thefts of this 
description more particularly deserving of being brought 
under criminal enactment, that is, that the act done not 
only perpetrates a felony with a fraudulent intention 
upon the property of another, but is accompanied with 
fraud and imposition upon the public at large. Each man 
who buys is defrauded. It is not merely that my pro- 
perty is invaded, but the whole public are injured by the 
imposition. I cannot, therefore, but think that the sug- 
gestion made is worthy of your consideration, and one 
great advantage of a meeting of this kind is, that when 
a public want or a public injury has been represented to 
a body of gentlemen like this, the merits and propriety 
of meeting that want are discussed ; public opinion is thus 
ascertained, and no law can be really effectual and useful 
unless one in the requisition for which and in the execu- 
tion of which public opinion goes along with the enactment. 
There is another subject, however, which is certainly 
much more important, and this has been introduced in 
an admirable manner by the Professor, It is one which 
I am sure we should all desire particularly to follow out, 



and even, although we may not live to see the result 
future generations may hope to obtain it. Efforts ought 
therefore, I think, to be made in that direction, for it 
would be a great boon if the nations of Europe, who have 
already agreed together upon some maxims and general 
rules of morality and of public conduct, which are com- 
monly called international laws, could by one common 
meeting together, by sending delegates from every 
country , agree upon a code of commercial law that should 
be universal throughout Europe, and the principle and 
the morality of which, being well founded, should be re- 
cognised and adopted by similarity of enactment in 
every country. The Professor rightly says we open our 
courts to foreigners in this particular description of in- 
jury, and we have done so much to our credit. The 
reason we have done so, however, is at once obvious. 
If a pirated article is brought into this country and sold 
here, which is the occasion of an application to the tri- 
bunals, the tribunals entertain the application because 
it is a wrong done to the British public; and that has 
been generally recognised by our courts. I have myself 
obtained injunctions of a similar kind. I may mention two 
of them, both of which were of particular interest. There 
is a champagne of very exquisite flavour when genuine, 
called the Due de Montebello's Champagne. It was in- 
troduced into this country in bottles of a peculiar make, 
and with distinguishing labels, but these had been 
fraudulently imitated to assist the introduction of some 
bad gooseberry wine. An injunction was applied for to 
restrain that fraud ; the private property of the Duke 
was protected, and at the same time the English public 
were saved from the imposition. Another article of a 
similar kind also came within my own practice— the 
liqueur Maraschino, produced, when pure, upon the 
estates of a Hungarian nobleman, the Count de Zara. 
He applied for a similar injunction, and it was granted 
without difficulty. It is true that in this respect we are 
entitled to some credit; but another part of our law 
which is, on the other hand, somewhat exclusive, should 
also be considered, because, you are aware, our patent 
law gives a privilege, not merely to the English in- 
ventor but also to the person who brings into this country 
a foreign invention. Therefore we must not be 
quite so ready to criticise the conduct of foreign nations 
without at the same time observing that that part of 
our own policy may be so represented as to be at vari- 
ance with the principles of public morality; for that 
patent law has really permitted an Englishman who goes 
abroad and gets hold of the invention of some foreigner, 
to come to this country and secure to himnelf, on the 
ground of its being the first introduction, the exclusive 
right to vend, and profit by, that invention in these 
realms. That right was established by an act of the 
reign of King James I., and at those times, when there was 
but little communication between the different states of 
Europe — more particularly between this island and the 
continent — it might have been useful to hold out in- 
ducements to bring to this country foreign inventions. 
But if we require universal reciprocity, that part of our 
law must be repealed. If we ever agree upon a uni- 
versal principle of commercial law, it must be framed in 
accordance with the general dictates of morality, and 
the courts of every country should be opened to the com- 
plaints of individuals wherever they prove that abroach of 
faith in this respect is committed within the jurisdiction 
of the courts appealed to. The advantage to Europe — 
the advantage to every country, not only commercially 
but morally, in drawing the nations of Europe into 
closer contact with each other, putting an end to in- 
dividuality of interests and creating a community of 
interest and thought upon this subject, is an advantage 
the effect of which can hardly be estimated. Apolo- 
gising for having thus occupied your attention, I shall 
now be happy to hear the remarks of gentlemen pre- 
sent upon this subject. 
Mr. Henry Vallanoe (of Essex- street) considered 
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that any legislative enactment upon this subject ought 
rather to be directed against the fraudulent manufacturer 
of spurious articles than against the vendor. Many cases 
of injunction had occurred against vendors of articles who 
were quite unaware that they were selling a fraudulent 
manufacture, and who could not claim protection, though 
they had purchased them under the impression that they 
were genuine. In any future remedy to be provided, he 
suggested that protection should be given to innocent 
vendors of fraudulent manufactures, and that the remedy 
should be taken against the manufacturers, who were the 
really guilty parties. The case mentioned of Jean Maria 
Farina was a striking illustration of this. His labels 
being imitated with great correctness, vendors of Eau de 
Cologne had purchased it, believing the goods they sold to 
be genuine. There was one curious fact in connection 
with this subject. The printers of manufacturers* labels 
were not held responsible for imitating the labels of 
others unless it could be shown that they had done so with 
a fraudulent intent ; and it had been shown that label 
printers would supply any quantity of labels of any par- 
ticular kind to anyone who asked for them. Upon this 
subject the late Lord Chancellor Cranworth laid down a 
principle which created considerable astonishment amongst 
the manufacturers as well as the legal profession. His 
lordship held that any person in England might 
imitate the signature and label of a manufacturer, 
provided he applied it to the actual productions of that 
manufacturer. It was contended, on the other hand, that 
every manufacturer had a right to control the applica- 
tion of his own distinctive trade mark ; but Lord Cran- 
worth had distinctly held the contrary. With regard to 
the French law upon this subject, from which Professor 
Leone Levi had read an extract, it appeared that fo- 
reignefs were only protected in France in their manu- 
factures, provided a diplomatic treaty of reciprocity 
existed between their country and France. In the cases 
that had been brought forward as regards France, it had 
always been objected that we had no statute or code 
which gave foreigners in terms the right to protect their 
manufactures in this country. Such right was only to 
be found in the decisions of the courts of law, and there 
was no distinct Act of Parliament under which that 
right could be claimed. We had never succeeded in 
satisfying the authorities in France that we had a law 
equivalent to their own code in this respect. Foreigners 
had asked to be shown the statute which gave them the 
right to protect their manufactures, but up to the pre- 
sent time it had been impossible to satisfy them on this 
point. He would venture to make two suggestions with 
regard to the protection of manufacturers in England ; 
-first, that there should be a proper register of trade 
majks, as was proposed some years ago, in which the 
trade mark should be registered in the name of the 
owner ; secondly, that there should be some means of 
protection to manufacturers by their being allowed to 
subscribe to a general fund for their mutual protection 
against fraud as a body. At the present time such a 
combination by the subscription of funds for mutual pro- 
tection was held to be illegal. He believed if such a 
modification of the law of maintenanee, as it was called, 
could be obtained by act of Parliament, manufacturers 
would only be too glad to avail themselves of it, and 
would gladly contribute to such a tund. 

Mr. WiNKWORTH said that the subject opened up by 
Professor Levi with so much talent, and enforced by so 
much legal acumen and illustration by the high au- 
thority and experience of the chairman, as well as by 
Mr. Vallance, was rather a professional one than other- 
wise. Fraudulent imitations of marks stood in the same 
category as many other frauds, by which skill and re- 
putation were deprived of their legitimate reward, and it 
appeared to him that one reason why that and similar 
injuries were perpetrated with comparative impunity, 
was that by attempting precise definitions, the law 
afforded too many avenues of. escape, of which legal 



subtlety was not slow to avail itself. He thought that 
if the Law Amendment Society, of which the chair- 
man was so distinguished and useful a member, would 
take up this question from his (Mr. Winkworth's) point 
of view, they might accomplish a most beneficial change. 
He would suggest that the remedy should in all cases, 
lie in civil proceedings, by which a pecuniary recom- 
pense in damages might be obtained by the injured 
party, rather than in forcing him to have recourse to a 
criminal court, where his loss might perhaps only be ag- 
gravated by a process of doubtful result, but of certain ex- 
pense. He hesitated to propound this view, as he found 
himself opposed to an authority so deserving of respect 
as that of the Chairman. Mr. Winkworth then men- 
tioned some peculiar frauds which had occurred in his ex- 
perience, for which, as the law now stood, there was no 
remedy, and concluded by expressing the hope that this 
dark page of human weakness would ultimately be blotted 
out rather by the prevalence of moral suasion and strict 
principle than penal prosecution. 

Mr. Eddison differed from Mr. Winkworth in the 
opinion that the Law Amendment Society was the more 
competent body to discuss a question of this practical 
character. It appeared to him of very great importance 
that, in any fresh legislation upon this subject, they 
should carry with them the opinions of those who might 
benefit or suffer by such a law. He fully agreed with 
the learned chairman that an expression of opinion from 
this Society would have its weight in the proper quarter.. 
When they reflected upon what had been done by this. 
Society in other matters, they must feel that it was bet- 
ter that the suggestions should come from lay-men rather 
than from law-men. After paying a high compliment, 
to the chairman for the part he had taken in the passing 
of the act which made the misappropriation of trust money 
amenable to the criminal law, Mr. Eddison proceeded to 
argue the question of frauds in trade in a moral point of 
view, and contended that it was not sufficient that parties 
so offending should be dealt with by civil process, but 
that wherever fraud existed and was practised to the in- 
jury of others, it should be punished in the manner it 
deserved. If this question was taken up, he trusted it 
would be in the same way as had been done ia the case 
of fraudulent trustees, putting aside all subtle distinctions, 
and coming at once to the point. When we became 
honest in our trading at home, then would be the time 
to talk of high moral principle, but so long as fraud in 
trade was practised to the extent it was still in, this coun- 
try, it was idle to look for reciprocity of dealing in other 
nations, 

Mr. Jones said at the present day the English Hall 
mark upon gold watch cases was pirated to a very great 
extent in America upon gold below the English standard. 
Watches were sent from this country without the cases, 
and gold cases were manufactured in America, and the 
figures " 18" were stamped upon them, as indicating 
18 carat gold, whereas they seldom realised more than 
14 or 15 carats. He had found that in India his own 
name had been extensively pirated upon watches. The 
injury thus done to the English manufacturer was not 
the whole of the case. It was a fraud upon the English 
workman, because it disgraced the quality of his work, 
thereby lowering our national reputation in particular 
classes of manufacture ; and when the name of a cele- 
brated manufacturer was put upon a spurious article, he 
lost his trade, as far as that article was concerned, wlien 
it was not discovered to be a fraud ; his custom fell, off, 
and the workman was thrown out of employment., 

Mr. HoBBS did not know whether he rightly under- 
stood the object of this paper. One object, however, 
manifestly was to convince the meeting that there were 
a great many rogues in the world. With that they 
must all agree ; but he thought another object was ip 
prove that almost all the rogues were foreigners, and. 
that there were very few rogues in EngUnd. If! thatr 
was the object, he was not so satisfied on. that pouit,. fmn 
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hte. believed there were as many dishonest tradergv in 
England as in any other part of the world. Dishonesty 
was not confined to trade marks alone ; he thought the 
putting forth articles with a deceptive exterior, even 
without a false trade maris, was just as bad; and making 
people believe an article was good where it was not so 
was equally bad. With regard to the law upon the 
matter, he knew very little about that ; but he thought 
it was a subject to be tak^n up by the moral reformers 
rather than by the Law Society; for if they could bring 
men to be honest in every particular they would accom- 
plish a very great point. He did not quite understand 
the point upon which the trial of the Collins Company 
turned. He gathered from the reading of the paper that 
the Collins Company had authorised manufacturers in 
this country to make goods and put their stamp upon 
them, and he could not see any harm in that. If a 
manufacturer in America employed a manufacturer here 
^0 make goods, and put his stamp upon them, he did not 
see anything wrong in it, because he accepted the goods 
as his own, and took the responsibility of them. He be- 
lieved he had a perfect right to give an order to another 
manufacturer to make goods in his name, so long as he 
was responsible for the quality of the goods. With 
regard to shutting out foreigners^ China was mentioned. 
There was, in his opinion, a China nearer home ; for, he 
believed, there was a law in existence precluding 
foreigners from opening shops. He had been told that 
he had no right to do so, unless he took up the freedom 
of the City. He came to this country under the idea 
that it was a free country, but it did not altogether ap- 
pear to be so, although the law to which he alluded had 
become so unpopular that it was never put in force. In a 
subject of this kind he thought the appeal should be 
rather to men's consciences than to the aid of the law. 

The Chairman said he thought the meeting generally 
would be hardly inclined to agree with the observations 
as to the Collins Company, which had been put forward 
by the last speaker. Let them suppose, for example, that 
he (Mr. Hobbs) had given an order to a manufacturer in 
Belgium to make locks, and put his name upon them, 
which, being a name of very deserved reputation, was ac- 
cepted by the world as a proof that the locks were made 
in England, with the benefit of English skill and superior 
workmanship; in such a case the world would be beguiled 
into accepting an inferior article, the produce of the 
labour of unskilled artizans, in the expectation that they 
had an article of English material and English workman- 
ship. 

Mr. HoBBS, with all due respect to the Chairman's 
authority, thought that was begging the question. He 
could not admit that the English workmen were the best 
in the world, which fact was proved by the very case 
mentioned. Collins' edged tools and axes were the best 
in the world, and it was because English manufacturers 
eould not make them so good that they copied the 
Collins mark. 

Mr. May agreed with the learned Chairman that great 
good would result from the ventilation of this subject, in 
which manufacturers of all kinds were so much interested. 
He did not think they were called upon to discuss the 
question whether England was free from dishonest 
traders, or whether all the dishonest men were foreigners. 
Their own practical experience gave a sufficient answer 
upon that point ; but that there was a great amount of 
unscrupulousness amongst foreigners in the branch of 
manufacture with which he was connected (watch- 
making), he could personally vouch for. Mr. May pro- 
ceeded to instance cases in which the names of English 
manufacturers had been stamped upon watches entirely 
manufactured in Switzerland, which were exported and 
sold as of English make, together with other instances of 
a like fraudulent character, particularly in India. He 
considered that those who were more practically affected 
by this state of things were the best parties to suggest a 
remedy for them. 



The Chairman said there had been some little differ-* 
ence of opinion amongst them that evening, which it 
was at all times desirable to see, for without it there 
could be no discussion. But the time now warned him 
that it was his pleasing duty to call their attention to a 
subject upon which he felt quite sure there would be no 
difference of opinion whatever, that was, to propose that 
they should join in a unanimous vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Levi, whose able paper they had listened to with 
so much pleasure, and which had been the occasion of so 
much interesting discussion. Professor Levi had been 
for a very long time distinguished and well-known, not 
bnly to the legal but also to the commercial world, for 
the great zeal, ability, and knowledge he had brought 
to bear, more particularly upon the subject of commer* 
cial law ; and lawyers, merchants, and generally all 
who were interested in the progress of literature 
in its most useful departments, were very much 
indebted to him for his works, and might read them 
with great attention and profit. He (the chairman) 
hoped that he would contribute in future years much for 
the benefit of the community with regard to the amend* 
ment of commercial law. He would express a hope that 
no one present would imagine that any branch of the 
law was beyond the capacity of a well-educated mind, or 
a mind that had had experience in the ordinary trans- 
actions and business of life. Let them not be deterred 
by the uncouth and technical phraseology in which mat- 
ters of law were frequently found to be worded. As soon 
as this was removed the law of England, which might 
be regarded as the mere expression of good sense, would 
be found to be intelligible to all. In conclusion the chair- 
man proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Professor Leone 
Levi for his paper. 

The vote of thanks having been passed. 

Professor Levi said the discussion which had taken 
place upon his paper had afforded him considerable grati- 
fication, and he felt flattered by the reception it had met 
with. He hoped this discussion would not be without 
its practical results. He had reason to believe that her 
Majesty's Government were preparing to introduce a bill 
into Parliament to empower her Majesty to conclude 
treaties with foreign powers with the view to sustain the 
international right of trade marks. He hoped that bill 
would be speedily introduced, and that some sound 
practical legislation would take place upon it. 

Professor Levi illustrated his paper by nu- 
merous specimens of fraudulent Trade Marks, and 
Mr. John Leighto'n, F.S.A., exhibited an ex- 
tensive series of genuine Trade Marks, princi- 
pally designed by himself, and in use by members 
of the book trade. 

The Secretary called attention to a simple and 
cheap apparatus for showing some of the pheno- 
mena of polarized light, exhibited by Mr. BestalL 

The Secretary announced that, on Wednesday 
evening next, a paper by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, 
*' On Cotton in India, its present Culture and 
Manufacture," would be read. 



The following letter has been received by the Secretary 
since the meeting : — 

SiK^ — I was unwilling to protract the discussion 
last night after the able and lucid observations of the 
learned chairman and the numerous practical and useful 
remarks of subsequent speakers, or I should have made 
a few observations upon the paper of Professor Levi. 
This may, therefore, as well be done in the pages of the 
Journal, as the full ventilation of the subject is the great 
object aimed at. The importance of maintaining our 
supremacy in the quality of our goods and manufaotujfeS; 
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and preserving to the manufacturers that proprietary 
right in their trade marks which their skill, industry, 
and outlay entitles them to, cannot be overrated. 
Our manufactures are sent to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and it is the superior quality of the article, and 
the skill in the manufacture, which has enabled us to 
secure the trade and maintain a good name in the 
markets of the world. But, unfortunately, with our 
free-trade principles, and our striving after cheapness to 
meet the competition of foreign countries, there is a 
degree of lax morality gaining ground, and a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of many of our principal articles now 
common which was not wont to be so. In olden times 
the trade guilds and corporate bodies looked especially 
to the maintenance of the high character of the work- 
manship in our broadcloths, our cutlery, and hardwares, 
and other principal manufactures of the country. The 
crafts and mysteries were then, at least, of some use, and 
although these close monopolies would not find favour 
in the present day, we have at least lost something by 
the absence of supervision and careful tests, and examina- 
tion of the quality of work turned out. With the ex- 
ception of the Goldsmiths* Company, and the Apothe- 
caries* Company in London, and the Cutlers* Company 
of Sheffield, I am not aware of any other existing char- 
tered body exercising a control over our articles of trade. 

There may be some difficulties in the carrying out of 
any penal law respecting the infringement of trade marks 
and special proprietory articles, but these are not in- 
superable ; and the effort is worth attempting— especially 
if it be combined with an earnest endeavour to improve, 
at the same time, the morality of trade. Trade carried 
on at the expense of another's good name, or under 
fraudulent pretences, and under the cloak of another's 
established reputation, is merely swindling, sheltered by 
the imperfection of the statute book. 

The establishment of a public registry office, like the 
Joint-Stock Act, or Patent Office, for the registry of 
trade-marks upon payment of certain fees, seems feasible 
enough, and would confer a proprietary right in any 
mark, character, device, symbol, or monogram so regis- 
tered. A dozen John Smiths, or Tom Browns, might 
here have their. marks recorded, so that they were differ- 
ent and not too close an assimilation to previously re- 
corded ones, to lead to confusion or fraudulent assump- 
tion. If the Crown has its distinguishing broad arrow, 
and its yellow thread in cordage, <fcc., to use or imitate 
which is felony, the manufacturer may, in the same 
manner, combine a symbol with his name, so as to give 
him a broad and distinct identification. Many printers, 
publishers, paper-makers, and artists, already use a 
monogram or device, even as many manufacturers now 
adopt a trade-mark, and the practice would soon become 
general when it was found to be beneficial. Piracy and 
highway robbery are justly reprobated and punished by 
every civilized nation, and the piracy of one*s trade- 
mark, and the filching of the good name of another for 
personal interests and dishonourable purposes, are equally 
deserving of reprobation and punishment. 

The earliest case in the English books is, I think, one 
that was decided in the time of Elizabeth, Southern v. 
How (J'opham^s Reports, 144), and is thus reported: — 
"An action upon the case was brought in the Common 
Pleas by a clothier ; that whereas he had gained great 
reputation for his making of his cloths,*' (shoddy and 
mungo were not known then) ** by reason whereof he had 
great utterance, to his great benefit and profit; and that 
he used to set his mark to his cloth, whereby it should 
be known to be his cloth ; and another clothier foresee- 
ing it, used the same mark to his ill-made cloth, on pur- 
pose to deceive, and it was resolved that the action did 
lie.** 

The rigid enforcement of the law against counterfeit- 
ing tL'ade-marks is essential, not only to the pecuniary 
interests of merchants and manufacturers, but also to 
ttiie sanitary interests of the public. Strong efforts have 



been lately made to abolish the supervision of herring 
curing in Scotland, and the impress of the official brand 
on the casks, which is the guarantee of the quality and 
goodness of the fish, and the criterion upon which a ready 
and unquestioned sale is obtained over nearly all the 
Continent for so many hundred thousand barrels. The 
fishermen would no doubt much prefer to shovel into the 
barrels any kind of fish, whether properly cured or not, 
quite regardless of the present effects at the Continental 
towns, where the brand has been the sure passport of 
excellence, or the future effects on the trade. So with 
mess pork and beef, and cured provisions generally. 
Again, the brand of the inspector on the flour barrel, 
coupled with the trade mark of the manufacturer in 
Canada, or the States, is the guarantee to the purchaser 
of the soundness of the flour contained, whether it be the 
** common State,** ** extra,'* or ** superfine ** quality. 

The chairman mentioned several cases of the substitu- 
tion of false inferior wines and liqueurs for well-known 
superior qualities. But this fraudulent principle is car- 
ried out to a large extent. Empty brandy casks and 
bottles with well-known marks are bought and filled in 
the docks, and in Holland, &c., specially for export, with 
the vilest trash. In London, not long ago, there was 
seized a large quantity of spurious ale, which, whether 
pale in itself or not, was pretty likely to impart that hue 
to imbibers. It contained very vile ingredients, and the 
bottles, fraudulently labelled " Allsopp*s Ale,** were 
about to be exported to the United States. The manu- 
facturers were prosecuted for counterfeiting the trade- 
mark, and sentenced to twelve months' imprisCnment 
with hard labour. Only a few days ago, a Mr. Anderson 
was held to bail in the Marylebone police-court, to stand 
his trial for fraudulently making use of the casks and 
trade-marks of the proprietor of Thorley's Cattle Food, 
for the disposal of a compound of his own, with intent to 
deceive, thereby injuring the original proprietor. 

In an action, AUcroft v. Culverwell, heavy damages 
were recovered for the fraudulent use of the trade name 
** Dent and Co.,** in red ink on gloves, although the 
plaintiff only so impressed the right-hand glove, while 
the defendants stamped both gloves, and also stamped 
the word " Company" in full. 

In America the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
filed a complaint and obtained an injunction in 1849, 
against Spear and Ripley, to restrain them from using 
their trade-marks on tickings. The mark was an. oval, 
with the letters A. C. A. below the centre, and surrounded 
by a vignette in red. The motion to dissolve the injunc- 
tion was argued and denied in 1849, the judge, however, 
reserving the question of the right of the company to the 
letters A. C. A., unless united with the vignette. 

Subsequently a decree was made establishing the right 
of the company to the whole trade-mark, and also to the 
letters " A. C. A.," whether in combination or by them- 
selves. The plaintiffs waived the claim for damages. 

In the Supreme Court of Calcutta, in November, 1854, 
John Leech v. Doorgachurn Seal and another. This was 
a suit by Mr. Leech, of Staleybridge, to restrain the 
defendants from using a fabricated mark for stamping 
grey shirtings of an inferior character, so as to lead per- 
sons to believe they were genuine. The bill sought de- 
livery up of the false stamp, an injunction as to selling 
shirtings so stamped, and an account of the profit made 
already by such sales. 

It was given in evidence that the imitation of English 
trade-marks in Calcutta had been carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. It appeared that Mr. Leech sent out 
to his correspondents there two classes of shirtings, one 
made by himself and marked A., and called the " Com- 
pany's mark shirtings,*' the other marked A. B.,and 
called *' Imitation Conipany's mark shirtings.** The de- 
fendants, by a forged stamp, had endeavoured to give the 
first-class character to the second-class cloth, and carried 
on a large and profitable trade for some time in this man- 
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ner. The decree was for a perpetual injunction with 
costs. 

Almost every article of merchandise possessing a high 
reputation in Europe is extensively imitated in America. 
Being apt and cunning, the universal Yankee nation tries 
its hand, and hence we have counterfeit Heidseck cham- 
pagne, Piesse and Lubin's extracts, Rodgers* cutlery. 
Cognac brandy, Worcestershire sauce, Belgium cloths, 
Bmiton ale, Irish linen, French silks, Scotch shawls, and 
a thousand other things manufactured in the States, and 
sold as the " real genuine originals." 

It seems to be generally understood there, that where 
a foreigner has no patent-right the public is free to com- 
pete with him, and some go so far as not only to imitate 
his manufactures^ but copy, if desirable, his labels and 
trade-marks. At the same time everybody is aware that 
the imitator of labels and trade-marks may, if the injured 
party choose to invoke the law, be restrained by injunc- 
tion, and mulcted in such damages as the original pro- 
piietor or maker can prove he has sustained. In 1845, a 
law was passed through the New York Legislature, 
making it a penal offence, punishable by imprisonment 
in a county jail, to imitate private stamps or labels, or to 
vend any goods having thereon such imitations. In 1850, 
this Act was amended, by adding thereto a section making 
the party having "in his possession any die, plate, en- 
graving, or printed label, stamp, or wrapper, representa- 
tion, likeness, similitude, copy or imitation of the private 
stamp, wrapper, or label for the purpose of assisting in the 
sale of imitated goods, &c.," equally guilty with the ma- 
nufacturer and vendor, and subject to the same punish- 
ment. Under this Act the agents of foreign houses have 
frequently made strenuous efforts to procure indictments 
by Grand Juries, but with very little success. Under 
the. various bills that have been found, I am not aware of 
more than two or three convictions, and I believe in nei- 
ther case has the Court imposed anything beyond a 
nominal punishment. 

In 1850, Lea and Perrin, proprietors of the Worcester- 
shire sauce, sent over and brought a suit against a man 
in New York, who, in connection with his pickle and pre- 
serve business, was manufacturing the article and selling 
it by the name and style of the original. They alleged 
that he had forged their labels ; and, not content with 
the injunction, which most effectually stopped the pre- 
tended counterfeit, nor satisfied with the suit at law for 
damages, they had the man indicted under the act above- 
mentioned, and brought up at the Sessions for trial. He 
was acquitted. In 1854, a German merchant was tried 
there for counterfeiting? the labels of a certain brand of 
wine, and convicted. The evidence was so full and clear 
that the jury could not get rid of the verdict, else I fancy 
they would have promptly set the prisoner free. 

In Hunt's Mer chants'' Magazine of New York, a publi- 
cation in which some excellent articles on this subject 
have appeared, it is well remarked that the trade-mark 
adopted by a foreigner is an announcement to the world 
that he has made, or selected for market, the article to 
which such trade-mark is attached. The article itself 
may be imitated in the United States by any one with- 
out interference. But he who simulates such trade- 
marks, and passes off his own wares for another's, is 
guilty of a traud which is cognisable in the courts of 
every civilised land, because it is contrary to that 
natural justice which is the foundation of all law. There 
seems, however, to be no copyright in names or titles, 
and great ingenuity is frequently displayed in ringing the 
changes upon a name that has become popular, or that 
takes with the public. Thus, beside the Bank of Lon- 
don we have the Union Bank of London, the Western 
Bank of London, and so on. Is the Monthly Magazine or 
Quarterly ^O'^vlax ? Out comes the New Monthly Sind the 
N&w Quarterly. Have BelVs Messenger and the iZZws- 
^rate<:?iVet«s achieved a large success? Forthwith theiVea? 
BdVs Mmsmger Siud ihe Blusirated^ Nev^ of th& World atr 
temptto i^are in the profitsand popularity soacquired, even 



if it be by taking offices next door, further to carry oiUx. 
the simulation. The Bank of Australasia having acquired 
a large business connection in the southern colonies, a 
local Bank, under the title of the Colonial Bank of 
Australia was projected and carried out by a friend of 
my own in Melbourne. An action; was brought in th©/ 
local courts by the Bank of Australasia to prohibit the 
use of the name, as an infringement and a deception.- 
But they were nonsuited. A parallel case occurred to. 
myself in the adoption of titles. My friend, Mr. Mont^ 
gomery Martin, projected and carried on the Colonial Maga-- 
zine for some years, but owing to differences with his pub'- 
lishers (who had an interest in it) he seceded from it^ and 
the publication was dropped. Messrs. Fisher and Co. 
thereupon brought out a new issue, under the title of 
Fisher^ s Colonial Magazine, Subsequently they adver--. 
tised the property for sale, and I agreed to purchase it of 
them, but they stated they could not guarantee me th© 
copyright, as Mr. Martin might bring an injunction^ 
Upon consultation with my solicitor, I found I could 
however bring out such a publication by adding the 
prefix, Simmonds's Colonial Magazine, and by this means 
I saved the purchase-money asked by Messrs. Fisher. 

In 1855 an action was brought by the Traveller's and 
Marine Insurance Company against the Marine and 
General Traveller's Insurance Society for an infringe- 
ment of the title and the copyright of their tables. The 
argument set up seemed to be, I may keep a Red Lion^ 
but you must not set up another. You must not event' 
keep a white, a yellow, or golden lion, for that would be 
a colourable imitation. The trial resulted in a verdict 
for the defendants, the learned judge considering there 
was no property in the title, and no damage was shown^ 
The observations on this subject, made by Mr. James- 
Wilson, of Sheffield, in his paper on cutlery, &c., before 
the Society— (Jowraa^, vol. iv., p. 360)— are deserving of j 
being reproduced at the present time, as they have a 
practical weight and bearing : — 

" It may be pernicious for our rulers to interfere, and dictate 
as to the mode of conducting a business ; but it would not be 
out of the province of government to restrain and punish fraudu- 
lent transactions. A very simple lavr might be passed rendering it? 
compulsory on every manutacturer to strUie some distinctive or 
distinguishing mark on all his goods. That would all be that is 
required to give every honest manufacturer all the protection he 
needs, and it would be ample restraint upon the dishonest, who 
trade by systematic imposition. Every printer or publisher is 
required legally to print his name or an equivalent upon his 
issues. Why should not every manufacturer be compelled to 
do the same thing in effect ? To strike his name merely would 
be insufficient, as names are common property. But a distinctive 
mark ought to be compulsory to protect the honest and punish 
the dishonest trader. There is a common fallacy respecting 
striking names. It seems to be held that a man's name is his 
mark. It would be if no two men had the same name. But 
so long as names are common, common names cannot form dis* 
tinctive marks." 

* * * * * * 

*' No doubt one Smith has as good a right as the other Smith 
to place his own name on his own productions. But doing so 
with a view to dispose of his productions, as those of another 
man, ought to be a legal offence, as much as it is a moral one. 
If the Smith of imposture wished to preserve his mark as a dis- 
tinction in trade, let him have a distinguishing mark. If he 
wished to raise for himself a trade, it would be to his advantage 
that his goods should be unmistakeable. But when he insists 
upon using a mark which he knows belongs to another, and has 
a market value, it is evident that he has. a dishonest intention. 
Against that intention I think it is the duty of the legislature 
to provide protection, both on behalf of the public, and in justice 
to the honest manufacturer. For these reasons, then, I would 
render it compulsory upon every manufacturer to use a distiu- 
guishing mark, other thaa his name. I think it would prove 
the surest check upon the production of spurious goods, and, at 
the same time, offer every inducement to the manufacturer to 
make the best articles. I am aware that it is actionable in a 
court of law to piratea mark^but it isevadedby theinteryentifin 
of men of stiraw, against whom it is certaia loss to proceed, for 
they exist in such abundaucf , and having ^nothiug to lose^ thcgr 
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almost bid defiauce to the law. Let it be made felonious to forge 
a mark, as it is to forge a signature, and there will be but little 
inducement to rob a manufacturer of his honest name. I 
should have but little confidence in any remedy that did not go 
to this extent ; and I trust the manufacturers of this country 
will take up the question with the earnestness that the case 
demands.'^ 

In conclusion, I may state, that no; one who regards 
honesty and fair dealing will say that any manufacturer 
has a right to license another to strike his mark and use 
his labels, or that any manufacturer does right who 
strikes on his goods any marks or names his customers 
may direct. The more stringent the practice with regard 
to pirated marks and labels, &c., the better it will ulti- 
mately be for the trade and reputation of the country ; 
the old adage of honesty being the best policy is cer- 
tainly true. I am, &c., 

PETER LUND SIMMONDS. 

8, Winchester-Street, S.W., March 17th. 
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EXHIBITION OF 1861. 

Sib, — Should there be a decision in favour of attempt- 
ing a second Great Exhibition in London in 1861, it 
cannot but be desirable that some definite and regular 
plan, embracing the whole subject, should be submitted, 
discussed, and well digested, and afterwards put forth as, 
to a certain extent, final, for the benefit both of those 
who^ are to exhibit and those who are to manage the 
Exhibition. The existence of some such scheme is as 
necessary now as it would have been impossible before, 
for the experience of the first Exhibition should not be 
lost, and without experience of that kind no one could 
possibly anticipate either the nature or extent of the work 
to be done. It has occurred to me that a few remarks 
at the present time may be useful in directing attention 
to the machinery that will be required in the first organi- 
sation of this great work, if it is to be undertaken with 
a prospect of success. 

In the first place, I would remark that many of the 
peculiarities that rendered the Great Exhibition of 1851 
exceedingly effective, and were even in some respects 
valuable, must, in another Exhibition, be carefully 
avoided; I mean the incessant repetition of groups of 
similar objects in different parts of the building, the great 
want of balance in many departments, the general absence 
of a principle of arrangement, and the almost fantastic 
character of the whole collection. In a future Exhibition 
there should be more order and system, better means of 
comparing and contrasting ; much rubbish must be got 
rid of, and the various objects exhibited should be, to 
some extent, in regular series. Different countries could 
hardly with advantage be left to disport themselves at 
pleasure in the space allotted to them, even if it were 
thought desirable, in all cases, to place the objects sent 
by particular countries in one group. Time should be 
allowed for securing to every country and every depart- 
ment its due place and the quantity of room it needs. 

To bring about this result, it seems desirable to obtain, 
as soon as possible, an outline of the proportionate value 
of various departments from those whose experience and 
knowledge may enable them to judge, and who are wil- 
ling to assist. Volunteers might readily be found for 
this work, and the different reports might be brought into 
harmony in a short time. The classes which formed the 
basis of arrangement in 1851, and which, on the whole, 
were found admirably adapted for their object, might 
serve as the foundation, but might probably be found to 
admit usefully of certain modifications. Lists of objects 
might be prepared more or lessin detail, and these should 
include not only those formerly exhibited, but those 
which were absentand ought to have been present. Lists, 



as complete as possible, of raw materials and articles in 
various stages of manufacture, should be made out, to- 
gether with suggestioiis as to whence the raw materials 
should come, in what state thev should be sent, what 
dimensions they should have, their value at first hand, 
and the additional value put upon them before they enter 
different markets, the duties to which they are subjected, 
and the probable extent to which they could be supplied. 
All these, and many other facts should be objects of in- 
quiry, and knowledge concerning them should be ob- 
tained of an authentic kind. Similar inquiries should 
be made in reference to the various objects manufactured. 
In many cases the different accounts that would come 
from different districts would be highly suggestive and 
valuable for comparison; but, at any rate, a vast amount 
of information would thus be obtained beforehand, and 
arrangements could be made for doing justice to every 
department. 

It seems to be recognised that a new Exhibition should 
be one showing progress. To ensure this, also, much 
preliminary consideration would be necessary, and the 
nature of the progress ought to be clearly set forth in 
every case beforehand, as far as an idea of it can be ob- 
tained from those who are supposed to be the best autho- 
rities in their respective departments. In this way alone 
can progress be effectually shown. An exhibition of pro- 
gress is, however, almost impossible without definite 
means of comparison, and the mode in which this can be 
managed requires serious consideration. Some attempt 
at a systematic serial management seems to be absolutely 
indispensable, but those only who attempted this at the 
last Exhibition can be aware how much preliminary 
work is needed even to make an attempt in this direction. 

If, however, as is probable, all parties would unite a 
sufficient time beforehand to help in the formation of 
definite plans, a vast amount of confusion and derange- 
ment would be prevented. It is chiefly with a, view to 
make this suggestion that I venture to ask you to insert 
these remarks. I think there is no doubt that, if pro- 
perly conducted and successful, a Great Exhibition of 
progress in 1861 would be, at least, as useful and import- 
ant, if not as startling a novelty, as that of 1851, and it 
might in that case be the origin of a series of exhibitions, 
the effect of which on English art, English taste, and 
English manufacture, no one can foresee. That it would 
be in the highest degree sound and beneficial cannot, 
however, admit of a doubt. I am, &c., 

D. T. ANSTED. 



PRODUCTS OF THE COMBUSTION OF COAL- 
GAS. 

Sir, — The letter of your correspondent, Mr. Taylor, 
in to-day *s Journal, has brought to my notice a com- 
munication from Mr. Evans, concerning the remarks I 
have made on the terribly mischievous effects of the com- 
bustion products of coal-gas ; and, as the tenor of that 
communication is to show that the fears which I may 
have excited are groundless, I venture to trouble you 
with the data upon which my opinions are founded. 

1. It is well known to chemists that coal-gas invari- 
ably contains a large quantity of sulphur. 

2. It is also well known that sulphur in the act of 
burning becomes sulphurous acid, and this, by subsequent 
oxydation, is always converted into sulphuric acid. 

o. The quantity of ammonia in coal-gas, even if the 
alkali were not destroyed by combustion, is never 
anything like sufficient to neutralise the sulphur acids 
which are formed. 

4. Analyses made by me, almost daily, for many 
years, have never failed to discover the presence of sul- 
phuric and sulphurous acids in the products of gas com- 
bustion. 

5. It is a matter of common observation that the pro- 
ducts of the combustion of gas rapidly destroy all kinds 
of textile fabrics. 
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Now I think it is unwise on the part of gas manu- 
facturers to deny these facts, or to endeavour to hide 
them in a multitude of words ; for I am convinced that 
it is to their interest to meet them openly, and to en- 
deavour to find a remedy for them. 

That sulphur is present in coal-gas to a large amount 
cannot be doubted. I have, in fact, found that the 
average quantity is about 200 grains per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas; but Mr. Lewis Thompson, who is quoted by 
Mr. Evans as a conclusive authority in this matter, says 
that it rarely falls short of 1,191 grains* — a quantity that 
is sufficient to produce rather more than half a pound of 
the strongest oil of vitriol of English commerce ; and 
that Mr. Lewis Thompson has always regarded this as a 
serious impurity is evident from his many allusions to 
the subject;! indeed, he has rallied me in one of his 
criticisms, by saying, ' * If Dr. Letheby had wished to 
investigate the purity or impurity of the Central gas, 
he ought to have attended most minutely to the quantity 
of bisulphuret of carbon contained in it ; for this is, after 
all, the only thing in ordinary coal-gas worth calling an 
impurity."! It may, therefore, be considered as a settled 
fact, that coal-gas always contains a large amount of 
sulphur. 

As to the second question, there can also be no doubt ; 
for sulphur in the act of burning invariably produces 
sulphurous acid, which rapidly absorbs oxygen, and 
becomes converted into sulphuric acid. This is so far 
an established fact in chemistry that it need not be dis- 
cussed. 

With regard to the third point, viz., the presence of 
ammonia in coal-gas, upon which so much stress is often 
laid, a few figures will show that the proportion of alkali 
is never sufficient to neutralise the acid formed. Mr. 
Wright, who is one ©f the greatest authorities in the 
matter of coal-gas, says that the quantity of ammonia 
in raw gas, ** even when no means other than the con- 
denser have been taken to remove it, does not exceed the 
one-two-thousandth part of the whole bulk ; and so 
sensitive is the turmeric test of the presence of anything 
approaching to this quantity, that it is instantly detected 
by the change in colour from yellow to deep red."§ Now 
this quantity , which may 1 e regarded as the maximum, 
is just 168 grains per 1000 cubic feet of gas ; but the 
acids formed by the combustion of the 200 grains of sul- 
phur in that quantity of gas require 212 grains of the 
alkali for neutralisation, and Mr. Thompson's proportions 
(1191 grains) of sulphur would require 521 grains. It 
must be remembered, however, that the amount of alkali 
here mentioned is that which is found in unpurified gas. 
The gas of commerce contains a much smaller propor- 
tion; indeed, Professor Graham said, in his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee on the Great Cen- 
tral Bill, that one part of ammonia in 52,000 of gas 
was a large proportion II — a quantity thatamounts to only 
about six grains per 1,000 cubic feet. And then, again, 
it must not be forgotten that it is a property of ammonia 
to be destroyed by heat, so that, even of these six grains 
of the alkali, little or none can escape through the flame 
of the burning gas to be available for the neutralisation 
of the sulphur acids. Looking, therefore, at this part of 
the subject, it is manifest that the acids cannot be neu- 
tralised by the alkali present in the gas. 

4th. Whoever will take the trouble to analyse the pro- 



* I quote from a somewhat playful critique of his, on Mr. 
Leigh's analysis of coal-gas, wherein he says that bisulphuret of 
carbon is a "constant ingredient of coal-gas," and that "it 
seldom contains less than one-thousandth of its bulk of the 
vapour ot bisulphuret of carbon." — Journal of Gas Lighting, 
vol. ii, p. 205. 

t Vide pages 358, 434, 474, of vol. ii. of the Journal of Gas 
Lighting, and pages 29, 78, 178, 262, 362, 455, 473 of that 
journal. 

X Journal of Gas Lighting, vol. ii., p. 358. 

§ Journal ofOas Lighting, vol. i.,p. 13. 

II Journal of Gas Lighting^ vol. ii., p. 277« 



ducts of the combustion of coal-gas, will find abundance 
of the sulphur acids in them. Let him do as Mr. Taylor 
has done,* burn coal-gas under a glass bell, or under a 
glass vessel containing water, and, in a short time, the 
oil of vitriol will trickle down and hang in drops upon 
the glass. I have in my laboratory a glass retort, under 
which gas is constantly burning at the rate of about one 
cubic foot an hour, and I have never yet seen it free from 
sulphuric acid — ounces, in fact, have dropped from it ; 
but this does not represent more than a small fraction of 
that which has escaped and found its way into the 
atmosphere, and thence into the pores of delicate 
fabrics. To recognise, therefore, the total amount of 
sulphuric acid which is produced by the combustion 
of gas, especial contrivances must be used ; and here 
it is that all the quibbling arises. I am charged 
with making oil of vitriol, as if I did anything more by 
my process than is done in nature in a slower way ; for 
sulphurous acid, — the first product of the combustion of 
the sulphur of gas, — cannot remain in the presence of 
atmospheric air without becoming sulphuric acid ; and by 
my process I merely anticipate this change. Again, it 
is said that so much water is formed during the combus- 
tion of gas, that strong oil of vitriol cannot be produced ; 
but who does not know that the weakest solution of sul- 
phuric acid will soon become concentrated by evapora- 
tion ; and that which is produced by the condensation of 
aqueous sulphurous acid from the burning gas, is speedily 
dried into corrosive oil of vitriol. This, in fact, is the 
true eause of all the mischief to textile fabrics. Dr. 
Normandy, like Mr. Taylor and myself, has put 
this to the test of experiment, and has corroded 
things with it; he has collected sulphuric acid from 
the aqueous products of burning gas, and has proved 
its destructive quality; but he adds, in his account 
of the matter, ''that there is considerably more sul- 
phuric acid eventually produced by the combustion of 
gas than can be detected by this method of analysis, since 
it only takes into account the almost insignificant quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid formed at that period (when the gas 
is burning), but fails in arresting the sulphurous acid| 
which in reality, by its subsequent spontaneous oxida- 
tion, is the chief cause of the mischief complained of."t 
This, in truth, is the unqualified opinion of everyone 
who has directed his attention to the subject; and I 
might weary you with quotations in proof of it. Dr. 
Taylor says : — " There is no process known by which 
coal gas can be entirely freed from the vapour of bi- 
sulphuret of carbon. It is owing to the presence of these 
bodies that coal gas, while burning, produces sulphurous 
acid, which is not only offensive to respire, but very in- 
jurious to furniture. "t To the same effect are the re- 
marks of Dr. Prout, Dr. Frankland§, Dr. Griffin, || and 
many others. Even Professor Faraday, who is reported 
to have said that he thinks very little of the sulphurous 
acid formed by coal gas, has also found it necessary to 
construct a means of carrying the products of combustion 
out of the Athenaeum library ; and I hold in my hand a 
copy of his evidence before the Athenaeum Committee, 
in which I find that, at a subsequent meeting of the 
Committee, he stated that "he had examined two of the 
books from the library, and the quantity of acid present 
in the backs of them surpassed his expectations. They 
tasted strongly of acid, which was in a free state; and 
there was not the same quantity of acid in the leather 
obtained from the binder as in the books referred to." 
Mr. Aikin, who was also in opposition to Dr. Prout at 
first, observed the same fact ; and, in the end, both he 
and Mr. Faraday agreed with Dr. Prout, that for the 
safety of the books it was necessary to carry the products 
of the combustion out of the room. 



* Journal of Society of Arts, vol. vii., p. 258, 
t Journal of Gas Lighting, vol iii., p. 302. 
X Pharmaceutical Journal, vol. viii., p. 137* 
^ Journal of Gas Lighting, vol. ii., p, 126. 
II Pharmaceuticfd Journal, vol. xvi., p. 166. 
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Lastly. What answer can be given to the experience of 
those who have used gas to any extent in their houses, 
or how^ can any number or form of words explain away 
the evidences which were submitted to the Society at 
the reading of Mr. Leighton's paper. If ever the relation 
between cause and effect was fully established, it is so 
in the case before us, and nothing but the most deter- 
mined unbelief would hesitate to admit it. 
I am, &c., 

HY. LETHEBY. 

London Hospital, March 11, 1859. 



Sib, — Having read with much pleasure the interest- 
ing paper of Mr. Leighton and the several letters which 
have appeared in the Journal, I believe it my duty to 
state that there cannot be a doubt on the subject of the 
combustion of gas being a source of serious injury to the 
binding of books in public libraries ; and some of the 
facts stated by Dr. Letheby, in his valuable letter, were 
noticed by me in an examination which I made of de- 
cayed bindings in some of the public libraries of this 
city ; and my observations were published in a notice 
which appeared in the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
vol. 57, page 120, 1851. I am, &c., 

F. GRACE CALVERT. 

Rojal Institution, Manchester, 10th March, 1859. 



MUSEUM OF PATTERNS AT STUTTGART. 

Sib, — The enclosed paper is an extract from Council- 
lor Wichgraf's (of Potsdam) Report on the state of in- 
dustry in Wurtemberg and Switzerland in the year 1857. 
I think the feature of circulating patterns among manu- 
facturers and others through the medium of public 
museums, is worthy of being brought before the public, in 
the interest both of consumers and producers in this 
country. I am, &c., 

A. TOLHAUSEN. 

London, Feb. 7, 1859. 



"Before all, I have to mention the fine collection of 
patterns exhibited by the Royal Board of Trade and 
Commeice, and containing exceedingly fine, rich, and 
manifold patterns of all branches of home industry, of 
raw materials, and of the principal branches of industry 
abroad, especially of France and England. This collec- 
tion is continually provided with new products, models, 
samples, &c., and is open to tradesmen and manufactu- 
rers at all times. The great exhibitions in London, 
Munich and Paris, have been largely taken advantage of, 
by purchases having been made of many articles exhi- 
bited at those places, and particularly of synoptical and 
systematical groupings of various products of industry . 
The administration (in 1857) was engaged in providing 
more spacious rooms and better light for this collection, 
which increases rapidly. 

Connected therewith there exists a considerable indus- 
trial library, containing the chief technical works, 
periodicals, journals, drawings, &c., (amongst others a 
complete set of the specifications of inventions patented 
in England). Books are moreover exhibited here, which 
contain a great variety of Paris patterns of new silk, 
woollen, cotton, and other fabrics, from which visitors 
are allowed to cut off small patterns. The public avail 
themselves of that permission to a great extent, since of 
many patterns only a small remnant with the affixed 
label is left. At any rate that mode of using patterns is 
far preferable to a mere inspection of the books, since 
most of these articles, being of an ephemeral character, 
require to be quickly made use of. 

" This museum is not only intended to promote the 
higher education of tradesmen, but also to give to the 
commercial world, both at home and abroad, the best 
information about the chief industrial products of the 
country. 

' < The annual number of yisitors to that museum amounts 



to many thousands; and, besides, many thousands of 
patterns are lent out by the administration to manufac- 
turers all over the country. This shows best that this 
institution is of a practical nature, and is highly valued 
by manufacturers and tradesmen." 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoN London Inst., 7. Rer. Henrj Christmas, "On Shak- 

speare*8 Historical Dramas." 

Brit. Architects, 8. 

Medical, 8. 

United Service Inst., 8J. Major G. Rhodes, «* On Tents 
and Tent-pitching." 
TUES Royal Inst. 3. Professor Owen, *' On Fossil Mammals." 

Civil Engineers, 8. Mr. M. B. Jackson, •* On the Mel- 
bourne (South Australia) Gravitation Water Works." 

Medical and Chirurg., 8^^. 

Zoological, 9. 
Wed London Inst., 3. Mr. E. W.Brayley, " On Meteorology.'^ 

Royal Soc. Literature, 4^. 

Meteorological, 7, 1. Mr. H. S. Eaton,. **0n some At- 
mospheric Conditions favourable to the Development 
of Ozone." 2. Dr. Smallwood, ** On a remarkably 
cold period which occurred in Canadain January, 1859." 
3. Rev. A. Wild, " The results of Meteorological Ob- 
servations made at Stonyhurst Observatory during ten 
years." 

Society of Arts, 8, Dr. Forbes Watson, " On Cotton in • 
India : its present Culture and Manufacture." 

Geological, 8. Prof. Huxley, 1. " On some Reptilian 
Remains from South Africa." 2. "On the Ramphorynchus 
Bucklandi." 3. " On the Dermal Armour of Crocodilus 
Hastingsise." 4. " On some Remains of Cetacea and 
Birds from New Zealand." 

Archaeological Assoc, 8|. 
Thurs. ... Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Tyndall, " On the Force of Gravity." 

Philosophical Club, 5^. 

Numismatic, 7. 

London Inst., 1. Professor Bentley, ** On Vegetable Sub- 
stances used for the food of man." 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Philological, 8. 

Royal, 8^. 

Fri United Service Inst., 3. Lieut.-Col. McDougall, " On 

the Military Character of the Great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough." 

Royal Inst., Meeti-jg, 8. Lecture 9. Dr. R, A. Smith, 
*'0n the Estimation of Organic Matter in the Atmos> 
phere." 
Sat London Inst., 3. Mr. E. M. Brayley, " On Meteorology." 

Royal Inst., 3. Dr. W. A. MiUer, " On Organic Chemis- 
try." 

Royal Botanic, 3f i 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 



SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 
Par. No. 

Delivered on 2%th and 2^th February 1 1859i 
6. Railway and Canal Bills: 63, Norwich and Spalding Railway ; 64, 
Norwood and Streatham Railway ; 65, Oldham, Ashton under 
Lyne, and Guide Bridge Junction Railway (Contribution of 
Funds, &c.); 66, Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Rail- 
way; 67, Scottish Central Railway; 68^, Sittingbourneand Sheer- 
ness Railway (Additional Capital, &c.); 69, South Durham 
ana Lancashire Union Railway; 70, South Wales, Pembroke, 
and Tenby Junction Railway ; 71, Stockton and Darlington 
Railway ; 72, Swansea Vale Railway ; 73, Tenbury Railway ; 
74, Tendring Hundred Railway ; 75, Vale of Llangollen Rail- 
way ; 76, Wandsworth and Putney Railway; 77, Warrington and 
Stockport Railway; 78, Wells and Fakenham Railway);— 
Board of Trade Reports. 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 

^ 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS AND PROTECTION ALLOWBb. 

[From Gazette, March l\, 1869.] 
Dated l$t February, 1859. 
290. G. A. Waller, Dublin— Imp. in the means of and apparatus for 
expressing liquid from semi fluid substances, and other sub- 
stances containing liquid. 

Dated lOth February, 1859. 
380. B. Burrows, Leicester— Imp. in looms fbr weaving narrow 
fabrics. 

Dated 16/A February, 1859. 
438. J. S. Benson, Birmingham— A new or improved method 0£ 
silvering glass. ( A com. ) 

DaUd 19th February, 1 869. 
1466. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street— imp. in machinery fordonb - 
ling threads. (A com.) 
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Dated 2\st February ^ 1 859 . 
its. A. Taperell, 37, Moorgate-street—Imp, in compositions or 

compounds used when cleaning glass. 
'4T8. J. Schloss, Cannon- street—An imp. in locks or clasps for 
porte-moanaies, pocket books, bags, and other like purposes. 
(A com.) 

Bated Tlnd February^ 1859. 
488. TV. Gossage, Widnes, Lancashire— Imp. in the utilization of 
alkali waste. 

Dated 2Zrd February , 1859. 
490. S. Ridge, Hyde, Chester— Imp. in coupling or making the 

joints of pipes and other articles. 
492. G. Davies, 1, Serle-street, Lincoln 's-inn — Improved apparatus 

applicable to the evaporation of saccharine liquids, and for 

the concentration of heat for other purposes. (A com.) 
494. W. Sharp, Bingley, Yorkshire— Certain imp. in machinery for 

spinning and twisting worsted, cotton, silk, and other fibrous 

juaterials. 
496, S, Russell, 12, Sheaf gardens, Sheffield— An imp. in the ma • 

nufacture of handles for tea and coflfee pots, jugs, pestles, 

knives, daggers, and forks, or any description of article to 

which handles are applied. 

Dated 2Ath February, 1859. 

499. J. Robinson, Lower House, near Burnley, Lancashire— Imp. 

in machinery and apparatus applicable to machinery for 
spinning and doubling. 

500. R.Mnshet, Coleford, Gloucestershire— A new metallic com- 

pound or alloy. 

501. R. Musbet, Coleford, Gloucestershire — An imp. in the manu- 

facture of cast steel. 

'603. J, Crosland, Crosland-moor, Huddersfield— Imp. in looms for 
weaving textile fabrics. 

'504. A. Lan50n,jun., Besan9on, departement du Doubs, France- 
A new system of watches. 

'505. J. H. G. D. Wagner, Paris — Apparatus for cleaning water, and 
removinjr all matters in suspension and dissolution contained 
in it, water intended to feed generators of all sorts (applica- 
ble also to other purposes), which besides previous to its 
getting into the generators, is heated to the highest degree 
without almost any expense. 

506. J. Dale, Cornbrook, Manchester— Imp. in concentrating caustic 

alkalis, and in applying a product therefrom to the purpose 
of obtaining motive' power, and to other purposes. 

507. E. Price and E. Hawkins, Doncaster — Imp. in the mode of 

forming fish plates, and in the method of fixing or attaching 
them to the joints of rails on railways. 
"508. A. C. Xelly, Silchester-road, Notting-hill— Imp. in apparatus 
for drawing off fluids. 

Dated 25ih February, 1859. 
5(^. A. Reid and R. Tonge, Manchester— Certain imp. in weaving, 
and in the machinery employed therein. 

510. A, Reid and R. Tonge, Manchester— Certain imp. in or appli- 

cable to looms for weaving. 

511. T. C. Hinde, Dudley, Worcestershire, and G. J. Hinde, Wol- 

verhampton, Staffordshire — Imp. in coating iron with copper 
or alloys of copper. 

513. W. McNaught, Manchester— Certain imp. in steam engines, 

particularly applicable to compound steam engines. 

514. R. Fielden, jun., and T. Fielden, Walsden, Lancashire— An 

imp. or imps, in the manufacture of pickers to be used in 
looms for weaving, and also in the machinery or apparatus 
to be employed in the manufacture of the same. 

515. J. Reddie, Colehill-lodge, Fulham, Middlesex— An improved 

mode of propelling and steering vessels. 
517. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane— Improved apparatus for spin- 

niDg, twisting, doubling, and drawing fibrous materials. (A 

com.) 

Dated 2Qth February, 1859. 
,518. F. Weekes, Bolney, Sussex— The treatment of certain alco- 
holic products. 
^519. G. Earnshaw, Horbury, near Wakefield— The treatment of 

woollen and other rags and waste of fibrous substances, so as 

to obtain useful products therefrom. 
.620. J.Lee, Saint Helen's, Lancashire— Certain imp. in ploughs. 
^21. J. Hine, ClerkenweU— An improved joint for cabinet making, 

carpentry, and other constructive purposes. 

522, W. Burgess, Newgate-street — An imp. in reg-ping and mowing 

machines. 

Dated 2Sth February, 1859. 

523. E. Gatwood, Great George-street, Westminster— Imp. in buf- 

fing traction and bearing springs, applicable to railway car- 
riages and locomotive engines. 

525. A, Martin and A. Crichton, PoUokshaws, Renfrew— Imp. in 

weaving and woven goods. 

526. J. Howden, Glasgow— Imp. in machinery or apparatus for cut- 

ting, shaping, punching, and compressing metals. 
"527. J. Leigh, Manchester— Imp. in the purification of coal gas. 
528. G. Horner, Falls-road, Belfast— Imp. in hackling flax, and 

other fibrous materials, and in machinery for the same. 
'529. J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's- inn-fields-Imp. in apparatus for 

stopping horses. ( A com.) 
630. J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inn fields— Imp. in apparatus for 

taking soundings, applicable also to the throwing of life 

lines. (A com.) 
531. C.Hall, and C. HaU, jun., Navestock, Essex— Imp. in steam 

agricultural machinery. 
^32. A. Turner, Leicester— Imp, in the manufacture of elastic fabrics. 



533. 



634. 
535. 



537. 
538. 
539. 

540. 
541. 
542. 
543. 
544, 
545. 

547, 
549. 
551. 
553, 

555, 
557, 
559, 



A, v. Newton, 66, Chancery-kme— Imp. in constructing and 

working condensing engines. (A com<) 
W. Hodson, Kingston-square, Hull— Imp. in rotary engines. 
R. Brown, Earith, near Saint Ives, Huntingdonshire, and W. 

Milne, Bushey, Hertfordshire — Imp. in firearms. 

Dated 1st March, 1859. 

T. Cloake,6, Saville-row, Walworth,Surrey—' Stopping of the 
bodies and wheels of railway and other carriages. 

J. Holroyd, Leeds— An imp. in finishing woollen cloths and 
cloths made from a combination of wool and other materials. 

Rev. H. Moule, Fordington, Dorsetshire — Imp. in apparatus 
applicable to the evaporation of sewage or other waters, and 
for affording heat for other uses. 

J. Wetherilt, Chapel-street West, Mayfair, Middlesex— Cer- 
tain imp. in locks. 

J. Edwards, Fenton, Staffordshire— Imp. in stacking or I^olding 
biscuit, earthen, china, and glossed ware for firing. 

G. P. Rivers Baron Rivers, Rushmore-lodge, Wiltshire — An 
improved implement for breaking up and preparing land. 

J. Templeman, Glasgow— Imp. in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of artificial fuel. 

J. Pile, West Hartlepool— Imp. in the construction of floating 
docks. 

D. Lichtenstadt, 1, Henry- cottages. Park-road, Peekham— 
Converting certain vegetable substances into fibrous matesial 
lor the manufacture of paper, textile, and other fabrics. 

Dated 2nd March, 1859. 

P. Currie, Birmingham— Certain imp. in spindles for locl^s, 
latches, and other door fastenings, 

J. M. Adams, D. Law, and J. Inglis, Glasgow— Imp. in. fire 
places, grates, ranges, and stoves. 

W. F. Dearlove, 10, Dartmouth-street, Westminster-.-An im- 
proved chopping machine. 

J. W. Harker, 24, Upper Barnsbury-street, Islington, and K, 
Field, Upper Marsh, Lambeth— Imp. in coating the bottoms 
of iron and ether ships and vessels. (A com.) 

C. Hill, Cheddar, Somersetshire— An improved construction 
of stay fastening. 

J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inn-fields— Imp. in the construction 
of grease boxes and bearings generally. (A com.) 

J. Newcomb and J. G. Lovell, Bristol— Imp. in obtaining and 
applying motive power, especially adapted, amongst other 
purposes, to the propelling of ships and vessels. 

W. Brown, 4 and 5, Edgar-place, Mile-end— Imp. inthemMiu- 
facture of pipe mounts or stems, cigar tubes, and jimUar 
articles. 



Inventions with Complete Specifications Filed. 

569. H. Leonard, Massachusetts, U.S.— An imp. in the manufacture 

of paraffine candles.— 3rd March, 1859. 

570. W. Tucker, Massachusetts, U.S.— An imp. in bit stocks or 

augur handles.- 3rd March, 1859. 



WEEKLY LIST -OF PATENTS SEALED. 
IFrom Gazette, March 11, 1859.] 



March Uth. 


2424, J. Drummond. 


2064. J. M. Courtauld. 


2456. P. A. Mawdsley. 


2065. H. Page, 


2457. P. A. Mawdsley. 


2069. L. Kaberry & T. Mitchell. 


2667. R. H. Hess. 


2074. C. W. Siemens. 


2862. J. Wade. 


2076. S. Hanbury. 


2878. T. Moss. 


2081, L. Vidie. 


21. G. T. Bousfield. 


2090. F. Fowke. 


94. J. Hands. 


2382. A.V.Newton. 




IFrom Gazette, 


March 15, 1859.] 


March I5th. 


2147. R. Bodmer. 


2091. E. Smyth. 


2151. G. L. Turney. 


2093. W. G.Taylor. 


2157. W. Clark. 


2099. C. F. Vasserot. 


2241. W. A. Munn. 


2102. C. Hadley. 


2479. R. E. Pinhey and J. Wood« 


2105. J. Luis. 


2613. G. Howe and J. Norton. 


2115. E. Riepe. 


2791. G. Snell. 


2121. J. Bethell. 


53, E. Hey wood. 


2127. J. Hope. 
2139. T. C. Hinde. 


93. J. Thomson. 


207. C. Sharps. 



Patents on which vShe Stamp Duty op £50 has been paid. 



635. 
162. 



612. 
619. 



IFrom Gazette, March 11, 1859.] 
March 1th, \ March 9th, 

C. B, Normand. j 846. W. H. Gauntlett. 

C. B. Normand. i 897. W. Smith. 

March 8th. 

J. Davy and J. Milnes. \ 

IFrom Gazette, March 15, 1859.] 



March IQth, 
J. Fowler, jun. 
E. A. Pontifex. 
T. Porter. 
W, Yates. 
J, Pegg. 



March Uth, 
625. E. T. Wright. 

March Uth, 
618. P. Marcus. 
622. C. Goates. 



